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ADVERTISEMENT. 




S* there are feveral mufical terms, 
which will -frequently occur in the 
courfe of this Effay, and which are not 

always fufficifently attended to*, it may 
therefore be neceilary^ for the fake of 

thofc who are not particularly converfant 
in Mufic, to explain them according to 
their mod genetal acceptation. 

And* firft, the term Melody may be 

defined the means or method of ranging 

Jingle mufical founds in a regular progref- 

fion, either afcending or defcending, ao 

m 

cording to the eftabliihed principles. 

a z Harmon* 
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Harmony is the method of ranging 
two or more ccncording mufical founds ; or 
the agreeable union of them in feveral 
parts, when fung or played together. As 

therefore a continued fucceffion of Jingle 

mufical founds produces melody , fo does a 
continued combination of thefe produce 

barmo'ty* 

Modulation* is the effeft offingk, or 
tcncording mufical founds, fucceeding one 

another in an arbitrary but agreeable pro- 
greffion, paffing from one key to another ; 
and therefore doth as well relate to com- 
bitiedy as to [ingle mufical founds. 

By* the word Key % is meant, a regular 
fucceSon of any eight natural notes : the 
lowed note, being confidered as the pin- 

cizaL is therefore called the key- note ; all 

the 
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the other notes in that key being fubor- 
dinate to it. 

Cadences in Mafic, are the fame 
as flops in fpeaking -or witihg; being, 
in like manner, the proper termination?, 

cither of a parr, or of the whole of a 
compofition. 

The term SubjeR (or Fugue or Air) 
is, in a mufical fenfe, what the word 
Subjefl likcwifc implies in writing. The 
term Air, in fome cafes, includes the 
manner of handling or carrying on the 

fubject, 

Passages in Millie, are alio like 

'leniences or Paragraphs in writing. This 

Jaft term hath fometimes been ufed to de~ 

note Graces, or extempore Flouri/hings only. 

But in this latter faiie we (hall never con- 
fkkr it, the former definition being more 

3 ftriaiy 
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ftrictly jiift:, according to its original ac- 
ceptation, and therefore more applicable to 
the intention of this Efiay. 

Music is faid to be in Scbre % when all 
the parrs are diftindrly wrote and fet under 

each other, fo as the eye, at one view, 
may take in all the various contrivances of 

the compofer. 
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SECT. I. 
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» * * • * 

0% the Force and Effects ofJMusic. 
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S the public inclination for Mufic 

feems ev^ry day advancing, it may 
not be amifs, at this time, to offer a few 

obfervations on that delightful art ; futh 
obfervations, I mean, as may be chiefly 

applicable to the prefect times; "fuch as 
may tend to c6rre£ any errors 4 that have 
arifen, either in the Compofition; of the 
prailice of mufic. 
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2 AN ESSAY ON 

If we view this art in its foundations 
We (hall find, that by the conftitutiori 6 
man it is of mighty efficacy in working 

both on his imagination and his paffions 
The force of harmony^ or melody alone 

is wonderful 6n the imagination. A ful 
chord ftruck, or a beautiful fuccefilon 0) 
Jingle founds produced^ is no lefs ravifliinj 
to the ear, than juft fymmetry or exquifift 
colours to the eye.- 

The capacity of receiving pleafurt 
from thefe mufical founds, is, in faft, a 

peculiar and internal fenfe v btit of a much 
more refined nature than the externa! 

fenfes : for in the pleafures arifing from 
our internal fenfe of harmony, there is tit 
prior uneafinefs neceflary, in order to our 
tailing them in their full perfection-, 
neither is the etitoyment of them attend- 
ed either with languor or difguft. It is 
their peculiar and effential property, to 
diveft the foul of every unquiet paffiori, 
to pour in upoA the mind a filent afid 
ferene joy,- beyond the power of words 

to exprefs,; and to fix the heart" in a 

rational. 
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rational, benevolent, and happy tfafi- 
quillity. 

1 this be the natural etfe& 
'of melody or harmony on the imagination, 
when limply confidered ; yet when to 
thefe is added the force of Mufical Ex- 
'prej/ion, the fcflfeft is greatly increafed; 
for then they aflame the jJowef of excit- 
ing all the nioft agreeable paflions of the 
foul. The force of found in alarming 
the paffidtos is prodigidtis. Thus, the 
noife of thunder, the Ihouts of war, tKc 

M 

Uproar of ah enraged ocean, ftrike Us 
with terror: fo again, thew are certairl 
founds natural to joy, others to grief or 
defportdency, others to tcndernefs and 
love ; and by hearing 'thefe, we naturally 
fymparhifce Vvith thofe who felther enjoy or 
JvffcK Thtis mrific, either by imitating 
thefe vdrious founds in due fubordinarioh 
to the laws of nl'r and harmony ^ or By 
-any other metfitid of 'aflbciatiori, bring- 
ing the dbjeftl of our paflidns before us 
fefpecially when thofe objefls are deter- 
mined, and made as it we're vifibly and 

B ?, intirtiatcly 
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intimately prefent to the imagination b] 
the help of words) does naturally raife \ 
variety of paffions in the human bread 
fimilar to the founds which are expreffed ; 

and thus, by the mufician's art, we aft 
often carried into the fury of a battle ot 
a tempeft, we are by turns elated with 

joy, or funk in pleafing forrow, rouzed to 
courage, or quelled by grateful terrors, 

melted into pity, tendernefs, and love, 
of tranfported to the regions of blifs, in 
an extacy of divine praife. 

But beyond this, I think we may ven- 
ture to afTert, that it is the peculiar quality 



ifftonS) and to fubdue 



fociable and 



e> 



.lty 



affirmed, that its power extends alike to 
every affeftion of the mind. But 1 

#■ 

would offer it to the confederation of the 

public, whether this is not a general and 
fundamental error, I would appeal to 
any man, whether ever he found himfelf 

i 

urged to adts of felfifhnefs, cruelty, 

treachery, revenge, or malevolence* by 

the 
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the power of mufical founds ? or if he 
ever found jealoufy, fufpicion, or ingra- 
titude engendered in his bread, either from 
harmony or discord? I believe no in- 
ftance of this nature can be alledged with 
truth. It muft be owned, indeed, that 
the force of mufic may urge the pajjions 
to an excefs, or it may fix them on falfe 
and improper objefts, and may thus be 
pernicious in its effefts: but ftill the 
paffions which it raifes, though they may 
be mijled or excejfivc, are of the benevolent 

and fecial kind, and in their intent at 

leaft are difinterefted and noble a . 

As 

1 

z Left the two paffions above-mentioned, of terror 
migritf, fhould be thought an exception to this rule, 
it may not be improper to remark as to the fir ft, that 
the terror raifed by Mufical Exprcjjion, is always of 
that grateful kind, which arifes from an irapreffion of 
fome thing terrible to the imagination, but which is 
immediately diffipated, by a fubfequent conviction 
that the danger is entirely imaginary: of .the fame 
kind is the terror raifed in us, when we ftand near 
the edge of a precipice, or in fight of a tempeftuous 
I ocean, or are prefeht at a tragical reprefentation on 
the ft age : in all thefe cafes, as ill that of mufical 
expreffion, the fenfe of our fecurity mixes itfelf with 
the terrible impreffions, and melts them into a very 
fenfible delight. As to the fecond inftance, that of 

B 3 grief, 
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As I take this to be the truth of th< 

cafe, fo it feems to me no difficult matter 
to affign a Sufficient reafon for it: we 
have already feert that it is the natural 

effe£t of air or harmony to throw the 
mind into a plea(urab)e flate: and when 

it hath obtained this (late, it will of courfe 

exert thofe powers, and' be fufceptible of 

thofe paffions, which are the molt natural 
and agreeable to it. Now thefe'are altd- 

gether of the benevolent fpecies-,- inaf- 

much as we know that the contrary af- 

feftions, fuch as anger, revenge, jea~ 
loufy, and hatred, are' always attended 
with anxiety and pain : whereas all the 
various modifications of love, whether 

human or divine, are but fo many kind? 
of immediate happinefs. ' From this view 

of things therefore it neceflarily follows^ 
that every fpecies of muQcal found muft 
tend to difpel the malevolent' paffions, 

becaufe jfiey are* fai/tfuh and nourifti 

* 

* 

grief, it trill be fufficient to obferve, that as it always 
has fbmething.of the focial kind for its foundation, 
fo it is often attended with a kind of fenfation, which 

may with truth be called fieafing* 

thofe 
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thofe which are benevolent, becaufethey 

are pkafing. 

The mod general and firiking inftance 
of the power of M ufic, perhaps, that we 

know of, is that related of the Orcadians 
by Polybius, in the fourth book of His 
hiftory; which, as it exprefely coincides 
with the fubjeft in queftion, I (hall ven- 
ture to give -the reader entire. 
This judicious hiftorian, fpeaking of 

tk cruelties exercifed upon the Cynathians 

by the Mtolian$> and the little compaffion 
that their neighbours had (hewn them ; 

after having defcribed the calamities of 
this people, abhorred by all Greece, adds 

the following remarks : 

" As the Orcadians are efteemed by 
" the Greeks, not only for the gentlenefs 

" of their manners, their beneficence and 
" humanity towards ftrangers, but alfo 
" for their piety to the gods ; it may not 
w be amifs to examine, in few words, 
" with regard to the ferocity of the Cytue- 

" thiansy how it is poffible, being incon- 

^leftable Arcadians from their origin, 

B 4 they 
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" they are becpme fo much diftingui/hed 

" by their cruelty, and all manner of 

f < crimes, from the other Greeks of this 
" time. I believe, it can only be imput- 

" ed to their having been the firft and 

" fole people of all the Arcadians, who 
u were eftranged from the laudable infti- 
H tutians of their anceftors, founded upon 
" the natural wants of all thofe who in- 

* * i * i 

" habit Arcadia* 

" The ftudy of Mufic (I mean that 
" which is worthy the name) has its 
" utility every-where ; but it is abfolute- 



« 
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ly neceffary among the Arcadians. 4 For 

we muft not adopt the ientiment of. 
H EpborhSy who, in the beginning of his. 
writings, advances this prppofition un- 
worthy of him : that Mujic is- intro- 
duced amongfi men, as a kind of in- 
" chantmeni) only, to deceive and mijlead 
cc them. Neither Ihould we imagine that 

" it is without reafon, that the anciepj 
" people of Crete and Lacedtemon have 
"preferred the uie of foft Mufic in war, 

t 

li to that of the trumpet \ or, that the 

« Arctic 
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i( Arcadians^ in eftablilhing their repub- 

u lie, although in other refpe&s extreme- 
« ly auftere in their manner of living, 

" have (hewn to Mufic fo high a regard, 
" that they not only teach this art to their 
" children, but even compel their youth 

" to a ftudy of it to the age of thirty. 
" Thefe fafts are notoriouQy known. It 
" is alfo known, that the Orcadians are 
" almoft the only people, among whom 
" their youth, in obedience to the laws, 
" habituate themfelves from their infancy, 
u to fing hymns and f^eam^ as is ulyal 
" among them, to the honour of the 
" gods and heroes of their country, 
"They are likewife taught the airs of 

l$ Philoxenus and Timotheus ; after which, 
u every year, during the feafts of Bacchus t 
" this youth are divided into two bands, 
11 the one confiding of boys, the other of 
" their young men, who, to the mufic 
u of flutes, dance in their theatres with 

i 

" great emulation, celebrating thofe games 

u which take their names frofn each 

" troop. Even in their aflemblies and 

" parties 
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" themfelves lefs in converfatioo, or re? 
^ lating of ftories, than in finging by 
" turns, and inviting each other recipro- 
" cally to this exercife. It is no difgracc 
*< with them, to own their ignorance of 
" other arts : but they cannot deny their 
" ability in finging, becaufe, at all events, 
" they are neceStated to acquire this ta- 

" lent ; nor, in confe$ng .their {kill, can 
** they exempt themfelves from giving 
" proofs of it, as that would be deeme.d 

" amongft them 3 particular infamy. Be- 
fides this, at the care and expence 
of the public, their youth are trained 
" m dancing and military exercifes, 
M which they perform to the mufic of 



a 



CL 



a a 



flutes ; and every year give proof of 
" their abilities in the prelence of tjiejr 

iC fellow-citizens. 

" Now ic feerus to me, that the firft 
4 < legislators, in forming fuch kind of 
** eftablifhments, have not had any de- 
" fign of introducing luxury and efife- 

** minacy ; but that they have chiefly had 
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P in view the way of living among the 

Arcadians, which their manual and 
" toilfome exercifes rendered extremely 
*' laborious and fevere ; and the auftere 
*' manners of this people, to which the 
" coldnefs and feverity of the air in al- 
*' moft every part of Arcadia did greatly 
" contribute, 

" For it is natural to partake of the 
" quality of this element. Thence it is, 
" that different people, in proportion to 
" the diftance which feparates their), 
f* differ from each other, not only in their 
" exterior form and colour, but alfo in 

'* their cuftoms and employments. The 
" legiflators, therefore, willing to foften 
<c and temper this ferocity and rugged- 

" nefs of the Arcadians, made all thofe 
" regulations which I have here men- 

" Honed ; and inftituted, befides thefe, va- 
" rious aflemblies and facrifices, as well 
" for the men, as for the women ; and 

<c alfo dances for their children of both 
fexes. In a word, they contrived all 
4 kinds of expedients to foften and at 

" fwage, 
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44 fwage, by this culture of their man 
46 ners, the natural rudenefs and barbari 

" ty of the Orcadians. 

44 But the CynathianSy who inhabii 
u the mod rude and favage parts of Ar- 
44 cadia, having negle&ed all thofe heips, 
44 of which, on that account, they had fo 
44 much the more occafion \ and being, 
u on the contrary, fubjeft to mutual di- 
41 vifions and contefts, they are, at length, 
44 become fo fierce and barbarous, that 
44 there is not a city in Greece, where 
44 fuch frequent and esormous crimes are 

44 committed, as in that of Cyx<etba. 

" An inftance of the unhappy date of 
44 this people, and of the averfion of all 
44 the Arcadians to their form of go- 
M vernment, is the treatment that was 
44 fliewn to their deputies which they fent 
41 to the Lacedemonians after the horrible 
44 maffacre in Cyn^tba. In all the towns 

41 of Arcadia which thefe deputies en- 
46 tered, immediate notice was given by an 
4 * herald, that they ftould inftantly de- 

* part. But the inhabitants of Manti- 

4< UMi 
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" nea % after the departure of thefe en* 
" voys, went fo far, as to purify themfelves 

" by expiatory facrifices, and to carry the 
" vidims round the city and its territories, 
" to purify both the one and the other. 
u We have related all thefe things ; 

" firft, that other cities may be prevent- 
" ed from cenfuring in general the cuf- 
" toms of the Arcadians ; or, left fome 
w of the people of Arcadia themfelves, 
" upon falfe prejudices, that the ftudy of 
" Mufic is permitted them only as a fu- 
" perficial amufement, fhould be pre- 
" vailed upon to negleft this part of their 
" difcipline : in the fecond place, to en- 

" g a g e ^ e Cyntfthians* if. the gods 
" fhould permit, to humanize and foften 

H their tempers, by an application to 
u the liberal arts, and efpecially to Mufic. 
" For this is the only means, by which, 
" they can ever be difpoflefied of that 
" ferocity which they have contracted b ." 

Still 

b See Di •flirtation oul'onfiit voir, que les mcrveilleux 
(Jut) atttibw* a la mitfiqm da Anckn^ ne brou-ooit 

point 
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Still farther to confirm what is heft 
advanced on the power of Mufic in raifir^ 
the focial and nobler paflions only, I wil 
tranfcribe a paflage from the celebrated 
Baron de MoNTEsciyiEU; 

This learned arid fenfible writer, ani- 
madverting on the fevere inftitutions of 
the Ancients in regard to manners, having 
referred to feveral authorities among the 
Greeks on this head, particularly to the 
relation of Polybius above quoted,- prd- 
ceeds thus.— — " In the Greek republics 

" the magiftrates were extremely em- 
" barraffed. They would not have the 
" citizens apply themfelves to trade, to 
6i agriculture, or to the arts ; and yet 
" they would not have them idle. They 
u found, therefore, employment for them 



# M 

phi Q'ut'li fid au]]i parfaite que la nofre. Par M* 
BURtTTE. Me moires de Literature", tt'rez des regi* 
Jim de F Academe Roy ale des Inscriptions W Belles 
LjitreS) Tom, Jeptiemc ; whence the above fragment 
ot Polybcus is mm flared. 

In the fifth, feventh, and eleventh vols, of the 
tioilar.d eJition of this collection, the reader will find 
feveral entertaining and curious trails on the Gibjeft 
of Mufic- 
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"in gymnaftic and military exercifes; 
" and none elfe were allowed by their in- 
H ftitution* Hence the Greeks rnoft be 
" confidered as a fociety of wreftlers and 

** boxers-. Now thefe exercifes having a 
" natural tendency to render people har- 
" dy and fierce, there was a neceffity for 
" tempering them with others that might 
" foften their manners. For this pur- 

" pofe, Mufic,- which influences the mint! 

" by means of corporeal organs,- was e>:- 
" tremely proper. It is- a kind of me- 

" dium between the bodily exercifes that 
" render men fierce and hardy, and fpef- 
" culative fciences that render them urf- 

" fociable and (bur. It cannot be fa i d 

" that Mufic infpired virtue, for thrs 

" would be inconceivable : bfct it pre- 
" vented the cffc&s of a favage inltitO'- 
" tion, and inablcd the foul to have fuch 
" a fhare in the education, as it could 
" never have had without the affiftance 
" of harmony. 

" Let us fuppofe among ourfelves a 
u fociety of men, fo paflionately fond of 

i$ bunting/ 
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u hunting, as to make ir their ible err 
" ploymentj thefe people would doubl 
" lefs conrraft a kind of rufticky m 
" fiercenefs. But if they happened t 
u receive a tafte for Mufic, we flioult 
u quickly perceive a fenHble difference ii 
" their cultoms and manners. In fliort 
" the exercifes ufed by the Greeks excitec 
u only one kind of paffions, viz, fierce- 
" nefs, anger, and cruelty. But Mufic 
" excites them all ; it is able to infoire 
" the foul with a fenfe of pity, lenity, 
" tendernefs, and love. Our mora! 
" writers, who declaim lb vehemently 

u againft the ftage, fufficiently demon- 
" Urate the pov\er of Mufic over the 

" foul, 

** If the fociety above-mentioned were 
" to have no other Mufic than that of 
u drums and the found of the trumpet, 
" would it not be more difficult to accom- 
u plifh this end, than by the more melt- 
H ing tones of fofter harmony ? The 
u Antients were therefore in the right, 

u when under parricular circumftances 

4 < they 
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« they preferred .o»e jtnode ,tp another ,in 
" regard to manners. 

"But fome will afjc, wjhy fhould 
" Mufic be pitched upon preferable to 
" any other entertainment ? -It is, becaufe 
" of all fenfible pleafures there is none 
" that lefs corrupts the foul c ." 

The ha the baron fpeaks of, feems 
to confirm what is here faid on the power 
of Mufic: for we fee that Mufic was ap- 
plied by the Greeks to awaken the nobler 
paffions only, fuch as pity, lenity, ten- 
dernels, and love. But fhould a flate ap- 



1 
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ply Mufic to give a rougJinefs of man- 
ners, or infpire the contrary paffions' of 
pard-heartednefs, anger, and cruelty, 'it 

would certainly mifs i ts aim , notwith- 

«andmg that the baron feems to fuppofe 
he contrary. For he hath not aileoVed 
any mftance, or any kind of proof m 
"PPort of his foppofition. It is .true, as 
* obferves in the fecond paragraph," that 
.he found of drums or trumpets would 
^ a different effect from' the '.more 



i 



' Spirit of Laws, vol. I. p. g. 
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melting 
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melting tones of ibfter harmony: y f 
(till, the paffions raifed by thefe marti 
founds are of the fecial kind : they m 
excite courage and contempt of deati 
but never hatred or cruelty. 



SECT. II. 



On the Analogies between Musi 

and Painting. 



FROM this fhort theorv we fhoui 
now proceed to offer a few obfervatioa 

relating to compofnion. 

But as mufical compofition is know 
to very few befides the profeflbrs am 
compofers of Mufic themfelves •, and i 
there are feveral refemblances, or analo 
gies between this art and that of p&t 
ingy which is an art much more obviotf 
in its principles, and therefore more g? 

nerally known; it may not be amifsfi 
draw out fome of the moft flriking d 

I 

thefe analogies; and by this means, u 

fois 
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common 



♦eader an idea of mufical compofition. 

The chief analogies or refemblances 
that I have obferved between thefe two 
.able arts are as follow : 
\jl, They are both founded in ged- 
letry, and have proportion for their fab- 
lei. And though the undulations of aif, 
hich are the immediate caufe of found, 
ie of fo fubtile a nature, as to efcape out 
:xamination ; yet the vibrations of mu- 
al firings or chords, from whence thefe 
[adulations proceed, are as capable of 
nenfuration, as any of thofe vifible ob- 
'fts about which painting is converfant. 
2dly f As the excellence of a pifturt 
spends on three circumftances, defigtij 
>louring, and expreffion % fo in Mufic* 
ie perfection of compofition arifcs from 
uMy % harmony, and exprejfton. Mr- 
xly, or air, is the work of invention, 
nd therefore the foundation of the other 

no, and direftly analagous ta deft^n m 
aiming. Harmony gives beauty and 

length to the eftablilhed melodies, in 

C 2 the 
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V 

+ 

the fame manner as colouring adds lij 
to a juft defign. And, in both cafes, 

the expreffion arifes from a combination 
of the other two, and is no more than i 

ftrong and proper application of themu 

the intended fubje& d . 

3^/y, As the proper mixture of ligt 

and fhade (called by the Italians Chkn 
Ofcuro) has a noble effeft in painting 
and is, indeed, eflential to the compofitioi 
of a good pifture; fo the judicious mix- 

d Melody thus diftinguilhed as the foundation of i 
mufical compoimon, and compared to defign in Paint 
ing, hath been thought by ibme a vague and ini 

terminate analogy ; becauie harmony, rather than& 
hdy, ought to be eftecmed the higheit excellence d 
.every mufical work : yet, though this be admitted 
it may frill juftly be faid, that melody is, in reafe 
the ground-work, as it is the firjl principle which c 
gages the compofer's attention. 

Thus, to ftrike out a mufical Jubj eel, and to carryi 
into 'various melodies, may be compared to the/d 
fietcbes, or out-lines in. a picture; (this, I concern^ 
what the painter '$ call defign) ; and thence thefe kd$ 
principles may be called the foundation of every finite 
piece in either of the arts. 

Therefore, wherever I fpeak of harmony, in tk 
courfe of this Eflay, I do not confider it as thefitf 
but moll important ci re u in ft a nee, which adorns, & 
f up ports the whole performance, 

turt 
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ire of concords and difcords is equally 
Sffential to a mufical compofition: as 
iades are neceffary to relieve the eye, 
'hich is foon tired and difgufted with a 
vel glare of light ; fo difcords are ne- 

;effary to relieve the ear, which is other- 
ife immediately fatiated with a continued 

md unvaried ftrain of harmony. We 
ay add (for the fake of thofe who are* 

n any degree acquainted with the theory 

[)f Mufic) that the preparations and re- 
solutions of difcords, refemble the foft 
radations from light to Ihade, or from 
bade to light, in Painting. 
tfbly, As in Painting there are three 

{various degrees of diftances eftablifhed, 

I 

viz, the fore-ground^ the intermediate 
tyart, and the off-Jkip\ fo in Mufic there 
are three different parts ftriftly fimilar to 
theie, viz. the bafs (or fore-ground), the 
tenor (or intermediate), and the treble 
(or off^fkip). ]n confequence of this, 

a mufical compofition without its bafs, 
is like a landfcape without its fore- 
ground-, without its tenor, it refemblea 

C 3 a land- 
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a landfcape deprived of its intermediate 
part; without its treble, it is analagom 
to a landfcape deprived of its diftancc, 
qr off-fkip. We know how imperfett a 
picture is, when deprived of any of theft 
parts ; and hence we may form a judge* 
ment of thofe who determine on the ex- 
cellence of any mufieal compofition, with- 
out feeing or hearing it in all its parts, 

and underftanding their relation to each 
other. 

5?bly 9 As in Painting, efpecialiy in the 
nobler branches of it, and particularly in 
hiftory-painting, there is a principal figure, 
which is mod remarkable and confpi- 
cuous, and to which all the other figures 
are referred and fubordinate-, fo, in the 
greater kinds of mtifical compofition, 
there is a principal or leading JitbjeB, or 
fucceffion of notes, which ought to pre- 
vail, and be heard through the whole 
compofition ; and to which, both the air 
and harmony of the other parts ought to 

be in like manner referred and fub- 

ordinate. 

6/W;, 
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6j#, So again, as in painting a groupe 
of figures, care is to be had, that there 
be no deficiency in it ; but that a certain 
fulnefs or roundnefs be preferved, fuch as 
Titian beautifully compared to a bunch of 

grapes ; fo, in the nobler kinds of mufi- 
cal compofition, there are feveral inferior 
fubjefts, which depend on the principal 2 
and here the feveral fubjefts (as in paint* 
ing the figures do) are, as it were, to 
fuftain and fupport each other : and it is 
certain, that if any one of thefe be taken 
away from a fkillful compofition, there 
will be found a deficiency highly difa- 
grceable to an experienced ear. Yet this 
does not hinder but there may be perfedt 
compofition in two, three, four, or more 
parts, in the fame manner as a groupe 
may be perfeft, though confiding of a 
fmaller or greater number of figures. In 
both cafes, the painter or mufician varies 
his difpofition according to the number 
of parts, or figures, which he includes in 

his plan. 

C 4 ytbfa 
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jihlji As in viewing a pi&ure, you 
ought to be removed to a certain diftante, 
called the point of fight,; at which all its 
parts are leen in their juft proportions; 
fo, in a concert, there is a certain dif- 
ranee, at which the founds are -melted in- 
to each other, and the various parts ftrike 
the ear in their proper ftrength and fym- 
merry. To ftand clofe by a baflbon, or 
dooble-bafs, when you hear a concert, is 
juft as if you fhould plant your eye clofe 
to the fore-ground when you view a 
picture ; or as if, in furveying a fpacious 
edifice, you fhould place yourfelf at the 
foot of a pillar that fupports it. 
Laftly, The various ftyles in Paint: 

-the grand — the terrible — the graceful 
the tender — the paffionate — the joyous 
have all their refpeftive analogies in Mu- 

fic — And we may add, in confequence 
of this, that as the manner of handling 

differs in Painting, according as the fub- 

jeft varies •, fo, in Mufic, there are various 

inftruments fuited to the different kinds 
of mufical compofitions, and particularly 

adapted 
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adapted to, and expreffive of, its feveral 
varieties. Thus, as the rough handling 

is proper for battles, fieges, and whatever 
is great or terrible ; and, on the contrary, 

the ibfter handling, and more finiihed 

touches, are expreffive of love, tender- 
nefs, or beauty : fo, in Mufic, the trum- 
pet, horn, or kettle-drum, are moft pro- 
perly employed on the firft of thefe fub- 
jefts, the lute or harp on the lad. There 
is a fhort ftory in the Tatler c , which 
illuftrates this analogy very prettily. Se- 
veral eminent painters are there reprefent- 

ed in pi&ure as muficians, with thofe 
inftruments in their hands which moft. 
aptly reprefent their /efpe&ive manner 

4 
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PART II. 

On Musical Composition. 




SECT. I. 

On the too close Attachment to 
Air, and Neglect of Harmony, 

HESE obfervations being premi- 
fed, for the ftke of thofe who are 
not particularly converfant in the theory 
of Mufic; let us now proceed to coniider 
this art with regard to its compofition. 

We have already obferved, that there 
are, properly fpeaking, but three circum- 
fiances, on which the worth of any mu- 
fkal compofition can depend. Thefe are 
melody, harmony, and expreffion. When 
thefe three are united in their full excel- 
lence, the compofition is then perfect : if 
any of thefe are wanting or imperfeft, th? 
compofition is proportionably defe&ive. 
The chief endeavour, therefore, of the 
Adllful compofer, muft be u to unite all 
" thefe various fources of beauty in every 

" piece; 
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"piece; and never fo far regard or 
" idolize any one of them, as to defpifa 
" and omit the other two." 

Several examples will hereafter be gi- 
ven of confiderable mailers, who, through 
an excefiive fondnefs for one of thefe, 
have facrificed the reft, and have thus fal- 
len Ihort of that perfe&ion and variety, 
which a correft ear demands. 

The firft error we lhall note is, where 
the harmony, and confequently the ex- 
preffion, is neglected for the fake of air, 
or rather an extravagant modulation* 

The prelent fafhionable extreme of 
running all our mufic into one fingle parr, 
to the utter negleft of all true harmony, 
is a defeft much more eifential than the 
negleft of modulation only, inafmuch as 
harmony is the very cement of all mufi- 
cal compofition. 

As in the work of harmony chiefly, 
the various contrivances of a good compo- 
fition are laid out and diftinguifhed, which, 
with a full and perfeft execution in all 

the parts, produce thofe noble effefts we 

often 
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often find in grand performances : fo we 
may confider the improvement of air % as 

the bufinefs of invention and tafte. 

But, if we may judge from the gene- 
ral jLurn of our modern Mufic (I fpeak 
not of the Englijh only), this due regard, 
as well to a natural fucceffion of melodies, 
as to their harmonious accompanyments, 
feems generally negle&ed or forgotten, 
Hence that deluge of unbounded extra- 

Taganzi, which the unfkillful call inven- 
tion, and which are merely calculated to 

fhew an execution, without either pro- 
priety or grace. 

In thefe vague and unmeaning pieces, 
we often find the bewildered compofer, 
either ftruggling with the difficulties of 
an extraneous modulation, or tiring the 
mod confummate patience with a tedious 
repetition of fome jejune thought, ima- 
gining he can never do enough, till he has 
run through every key that can be crowd- 
ed into one movement \ till, at length, all 
his force being exhaufted, he drops into a 
dull clofe \ where 'bis languid piece feems 

rather 
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m 

w 

rather to expire and yield its laft, than 
conclude with a fpirited and well-timed 

cadence. 

Thefe kinds of competitions are greatly 

defective alfo in point of harmony, and 
chiefly in the bafs, which is often im- 
pertinently airy, or, at heft, incapable of 
living either fpirit or fullnefs to the 
treble; in both cafes the compofer not 
allotting to the bafs, the only part which ic 

ought to bear in the whole conftruction, 



viz, the foundation of all the reft. 
A mufical compofition, in this light, 

may not unaptly be compared to the 
elevation of a building, where it is eafy 
to difcern what are the proportions and 
ornaments fuitable to each degree, or 

afcent, in the elevation : and where the 
mod common obferver would laugh at 
feeing their order inverted, and the heavy 

and plain Tufcan, cruihing down the 



light and delicate Ionic. 



Thus they ftrive, rather to furprize, 

than pleafe the hearer: and, as it is eafier 

to difcern what is excellent in the fer- 
g formancey 
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formancty than compqfition of Mufic •, fc 
we may account, why many have been 
more induftrious to improve and diftin- 
guilh themfelves in the praffice, than the 
fiudy of this fcience. 

To this filly vanity we may attribute 
that ftrange attachment to certain un- 
meaning competitions, which many of 
our fluent performers have profeffed *, their 
chief ambition being to difcover zfwift % 
rather than a judicious or graceful hand. 
That performers of this tafte have fo 
much in their power, is, at once, the 
misfortune and difgrace of Mufic : for, 
whatever merit a composition may have 
in other refpefts, yet if, from a due re- 
gard to the conftruftion of the harmony 

and fugues, all the parts be put upon a 
level, and, by that means, their fupreme 
pride and pleafure of a tedious fob be not 
admitted, it is with them a fufficient rea- 
fon of condemning the whole. 

The generality of our mufical virtuofi 
are too eafily led by the opinions of fuch 
mailers *, and, where there is no real dif* 

cernment, 
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cernment, prejudice and affeftation will 
foon aflume the place of reafon. Thus, 
through the inordinate vanity of a few 
leading performers, a difproportionate 
fame hath been the lot of fome very in- 
different compofers, while others, with 
real merit, have been almoft totally un- 
known. 

It may be worth con filtering, from 
whence this falfe tafte hath had its rife. 
And 17?, it may, perhaps, be affirmed 

with truth, that the falfe tafte, or rather 

the total want of tafte, in thofe who 
hear, and who always aflume to them- 
felves the privilege of judging, hath often 
produced this low fpecies of Mufic: for 
it muft be owned, that this kind of com- 

pofition is apt, above all others, at firft 
hearing, to ftrike/an unflcillful ear; and v 
hence the mailers have often facrificed 

their art to the grols judgement of an 

indelicate audience. 

But 2dly, It hath often had its rife 
from the compofev's bellowing his la- 
bour and attention on fome trifling and 

unfruit- 
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unfruitful fubjeft, which can never allon 
of an eafy and natural harmony to fup 
port it. For, however pleafing it maj 
feern in its air, yet if it is not capable ol 
admitting alfo a pleafing accompany mentj 
it were much better laid afide, than car- 
ried into execution. On this account it 
is, that many fugues are unfufferably te- 
dious: their barren fubjefts affording no 
variety in themfelves, are therefore often 
repeated entire % or tranfpofcd, or turned 
topfey-turvey, infomuch that little elfeis 
heard throughout the whole piece f . 



f I know it is a received opinion among the m 
mifeursm Muik, that the heft f*ljc8s foxfogues y w 
a:r$, are pretty much exhausted ; and, perhaps, their 
obfervation may be right: nevertheleis, the fkilllul 
compofer will io artfully van,- and conduct them, that 
thev wiil feem not only natural, but alfo new. 

This may be feen by certain particular favourite 
paffages, that are to be found in aim oft all the com- 
portions of our greateft mailers. 

I would not be underftood to mean here, thofe 
Canfii i mirations of whole movements together, 0J* 
pedaliy of many of Corelli's, which fhew their 
compofer? fo deifttute ot all invention, or contrivance, 
as not to ftrike out one thought or device, that can 
iuftlv be called original. 
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%dly 9 Another fource, and, perhaps, 
the mod general, is that low idea of 
compofition, wherein the fubjedt, or air, 
is no fooner led off, than it is immediately 
deferted, for the fake of fome ftrange un- 
expected flights, which have neither con- 
nexion with each other, nor the leaft 
tendency to any defign whatever. This 
kind of random work is admirably cal- 
culated for thofe who compofe without 
abilities^ or hear without discernment % 
and therefore we need not wonder, that 
lb large a fhare of the Mufic that hath of 

late appeared, fliould fall under this deno- 
mination. 

How different from the conduct of 
thefe fuperficial adventurers in Mufic, 13 
that of the able and experienced com- 
pofer ; who, when he hath exerted his 
fancy on any favourite fubjeft, will re- 
ferve his flcetch, till at his leifure, and 
when his judgement is free, he can again 

and again corred:, diminifh, or enlarge his 
plan-, fo that the whole may appear, 

D though 
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though feverely ftudied, eafy and natural 
as if it flowed from his firft attempt s. 

Many extempore thoughts, throwi 
out in the fire and ftrength of imagina- 
tion, have flood this critical review, anc 
filled the happy author with uncommor 
tranfport. It is then he gains frefh vi 
gour, and renews his toil, to range and 
harmonize the various melodies of hii 
piece h . 

It may be proper now to mention, by 
way of example on this head, the moil 
noted compofers who have erred in the 
extreme of an unnatural modulation; 
leaving thofe of ftill inferior genius, to 

S ■■ ■ ut fibi qui vis 

Speret idem ; fudet mulrum, fruirraque laboret, 
Aufus idem : tantum feries juntturaque poller* 

Such fifiion would I raife, 
As all might hope to imitate with eafe ; 
Yet while they ftrive the fame luccefs to gain ; 

Should find their labour, and their hopes are vain: 

Such grace can order and connexion give. 

Hor. Art. Poets ver. 240. Francis. 

h Corelli employed the greatelt part of his lite 

in rerifmg and correcting his works, which the 

many grand and beautiful contrivances in his har« 

K>ny may fufficiently evince. 

that 
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that oblivion to which they are defervedly 

deftined. 

Of the firft and loweft clafs are, Vi- 
valdi, Teisaeimi, Alberti, and Loc- 
CATELLI3 whofe compofitions, being equal* 
ly defeftive in various harmony, and 
true invention, are only a fit amufement 
for children ; nor indeed for thefc, if 
ever they are intended to be led to a juft 
tafle in Mufic. 

Under the fecond clafs. and rtfitte 
above thefe lad mentioned in dignity, as 
they pay fomewhat more of regard to 
the principles of harmony, may be 
ranked feveral of our modern compofers 
for the Opera, Such are Hasse, Porpo- • 
JtA, Terradellas, and Lampugniani. - 
Though I muft take the liberty to fay, 

that befide.s their too little regard to the 
principles of true' harmony, they are 
often defective in one fenfc, even with 
regard to air ; I mean, by an endlefs re- 
petition of their fubjeft $ by wearing it 

to rags, and tiring the hearer's pa- 
tience. 

D 2 Of 
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Of the third and higheft clafs of com- 

pofers, who have run into this extreme of 
modulation, are Vinci, Bononcini, As- 
torgo, and Pergolese. The frequent 
Delicacy of whofe airs, is fo ftriking, 
that we almoft forget the defe6t of har- 
mony, under which they often labour, 
Their faults are loft amidft their excel- 
lencies ; and the critic of tafte is almoft 
tempted to blame his own feverity, in 
cenfuring compofmons, in which he finds 
charms fo powerful and commanding. 

However, for the fake of truth, it 
muft be added, that this tafte, even in its 

mod pardonable degree, ought to be if- 
couraged, becaufe it kerns naturally to lead 

to the ruin of a noble art. We need 
only compare the prefent with paft ages, 
and we fhall fee a like cataftrophe in the 
art of painting. " For (as an ingenious 
" writer very juftly remarks) while the 
" matters in this fine art confined the 
" pencil to the genuine forms of grace 

" and greatnefs, and only fuperadded to 
" tbefc, the temperate embcllifhmentsof 
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" a chaftifed and modeft colouring, the 
il art grew towards its perfection : but 
"no fooner was their attention turned 
" from truth /implicit^ and defign f than 
"their credit declined with their art-, 
i$ and the experienced eye, which con- 
u templates the old pictures with admira- 
" tion, furveys the modern with indif- 
" ference or contempt K" k 

ifimvues Eflays on the Chara&eriftics, p. 390, 
v Painting was arrived at the fummit of perfection, 
when Mufic was far behind, and but (lowly ad- 
vancing, though greatly encouraged and admired. 
The works of Palestina in that infant-ftate of 
Mufic, may be-confidered as the firft lights of har- 
mony : while thofe of Raphael, his contemporary 
and Mow-citizen, not only excelled the feveral emi- 
nent matters that went before him, but to this day 
remain unequalled. Painting, fince that period, 
hath undergone various changes, and is now far fliort 
of the pre-eminence, which, perhaps, it once had 
above its filter-arts. In regard to Mufic, that alfo, 
from the time of Pales tin a to the preient, hath 
been IlibjecT: to a feries of alterations, both in its 
file and method of compofition; but if we except the 
interruption it hath found from a national bad talk 
m fome parts oi" Europe, it feems, upon the whole> 
rather to have gradually improved. 
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SECT, II. 

On the too close attachment t< 
Harmony, and neglect of Air. 

HAVING noted the reigning defef 

of the modern compofers, arifing fron 
their fuperScial ufe of modulation, t( 
the utter neglect of all true harmony 
the next thing that offers itfelf, is thi 
very reverfe of this. I mean, the ta 

fevere attachment of the Ancients - s 
harmony, and the negled of modula- 
tion. The old matters, In general, dif 
cover a great depth of knowledge in th< 
cenftruftion of their harmony. Theii 

Jubjecls are invented, and carried on witf 
wonderful art ; to which they often adc 
a confiderable energy and force of cx- 
preffion: yet, we muft own, that with 

regard to air or modulation, they m 
often defe&ive. Our old cathedral mil- 



1 By the Ancients are meant, thofe who lived 
from the time of Pales tin* a to the introdutiionoi 



s. 



moaern opera: 

fie 
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fie is a fufficient proof of this : here we 
generally find the more ftriking beauties of 
air or modulation, give way to a dry 
rule of counterpoint : many an elaborate 
piece, by this means, inftead of being fo- 

lemn, becomes formal; and while our 
thoughts, by a natural and pleafing me- 
lody, Ihould be elevated to the proper 
objefts of our devotion, we are only ftruck 
with an idea of fome artificial contri- 
vances in the harmony. 

Thus the old Mufic was often con- 
trived to difcover the compofer's art, as 

the modern is generally calculated to dif- 
play the performer's dexterity. 

The learned contrapunttft may exercife 
his talent in many wonderful contri- 
vances, as in fugues and canons of various 
fubjeBs and parts, &c. But, where the 
matter is thus feverely intent in ftiewing 
his art, he may, indeed, amufe the un- 
dcrftanding, and amaze the eye, but cart 

never touch the heart, or delight the ear. 
1 have often thought that the ftate of 

Mufic, at different times, might, very 

D 4 agp©. 
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appofitely, be compared to the feries ol 
alterations in the art of building. \fy 
cannot, indeed, with the fame certaintj 
and precifion, determine what may have 
been the perfe&ion of Mufic, in its ori- 
ginal ftate, among the Ancients : yet, the 
ihort analogy which follows, may ferve 
to evince, that both thefe arts have varied 
according to the tafte of particular ages, 
It is well known, that in old Grmt 
and Rome architecture was in its higheft 
perfection •, and that, after their feveral 
empires were overthrown, thefe glorious 

monuments of their tafte and genius 

were almoft entirely deftroyed. Tq thefe 
fucceeded a ftrange mixture of the antique 

and barbarous Gufto, which has fince been 
diftinguifhed by the name of Gothic, 
In thefe latter age? this art has gradually 
returned co its former (late •, and the an- 
cient relifh of the grand, the fimple, and 
convenient is revived. 

\ 

And thus we may diftinguifh the three 

great aras of Mufic, 

!k 

Amongft 
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Amongft the Ancients, the true fim- 

plicity of melody, with, perhaps, fome 
mixture of plain unperplexed harmony, 
feems to have been that magic Jpell, which 
fo powerfully inchanted every hearer. 

At the revival of this art in the time 
of Pope Gregory, a new fyftem, and 
new laws of harmony were invented, 
and afterwards enlarged by Guido Are- 
tino: but this ferved only to lead th? 
plodding geniufes of thofe times (and 
lince, their rigid followers) to incumber 
the art with a confufwn of parts, which, 
like the numerous and trifling ornaments 
in the Gothic architecture, was productive 
of no other pleafure, than that of wonder- 
ing at the patience and minutenefs of the 
artift, and which, like that too, by men 
of tafte, hath long been exploded m . 

At prefent our tafte is greatly more 
diverfified, more fubje&ed to the genius 

* In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and James I, 
ihc muiirians were famous for compofing lefions, &c 
in terry parrs. See Fafii Own. under the articles 

Jli/v/ and Bulk 

an4 
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and language of particular countries, and 
lets confined by thofe rigorous lawsj the 

leaft deviation from which, was formerly 

thought an unpardonable offence j as ii 

thofe Saws were intended to fix the boun- 
daries of genius, and prevent the ad- 
vancement of fcience. 

But, as we have (aid, the art (though 
ft ill fluctuating) has now gained much 
freedom and enlargement, from thefe 
minute and fevere laws, and is returning 

nearer to its ancient fimplicity. The 
mod eminent compofers of late years, 
have not Ihewn any great fondneis tor 
a multiplicity of parts, which rather de« 
ftroy than affift the force and efficacy of 
Mufic: neither have they deprived the 
charms of melody of their peculiar pro- 

vince* by flunning the ear with an bar* 

mony too intricate and multifarious. And, 
I believe, upon a general furvey of the 
particular genius of different matters, we 
fhall find, that thofe who have the kail 

■ 

of nature in their compofitions, have 
generally endeavoured to fupply the 

want 
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want of it, by the feverer application 

of art. 
Yet, I would by no means be thought 

to include all the old mailers in this 

cenfure : fome of them have carried mu~ 
fical compofuion to that height of excels 
knee, that we need think it no difgrace 
ro form our tafte of counterpoint on the 
valuable plans chey have left us. Num- 
bers of thefe indeed have fallen, and de- 

fervedly, into oblivion ; fuch, I mean, 
who had only the cold affiftance of art, 

and were deftkute of genius. But there 

are odiers of this clafs, who, although 

the early period in which they wrote, 

naturally expofed them to the defeft here 

noted ; yet the force of their genius, and 

the wonderful conftru&ion of their fugues 

and harmony, hath excited the adm ; ra- 

tion of all fucceeding ages. And here 
we ft all find, that the compofers of this 

dais will naturally fall into three different 
ranks, in the fame manner as thofe we 
have already ventured to characterize in 

the preceding feftion. 

7 Among 
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Among thefe, Palestina, the firft, 
not only in point of time n , but of p|. 
nius too, deferves the high title of fathtt 
of harmony. And the ftyle of our great 
old matter Talus °, evidently fhews he 
bad ftudied the works of this great com- 
pofer, who lived to fee his own fyftetn of 
harmony take root, and flourifh in many 
parts of Europe *, but more efpecially in 

Italy* where he was immediately fucceed- 

ed by feveral eminent matters, among 
whom, perhaps, Allegri may be efteem- 
ed the chief; whofe compofitions, with 
thofe of Palestina, are ftill performed 
in the Pope's chapel, and other choirs 
abroad: in all thefe matters we fee the 

fame grand conftruftion of parts, and a 
parallel defetf of modulation. 

After thefe we may rank Carissimi, 

Stravella p, and Steffani: authors 

of 

n Palest i.v a lived at Rmne % in the time of Leo 
the Tenth ; the period at which all arts revived, 

Talus was chapel-mailer in Henry the 
Eghth's time. 

p Sx r a dell a is fuppofed to have been one of 

the fir it compofers who introduced the recitative into 

vocal 
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of a much later date, indeed, and who 
lived alfo at different times: yet their 

works, though, in general, of the fame 
character with thofe of Palestina, are 
not, perhaps, of fo high a clafs in one 
refpeft, nor fo low in another. I mean, 
that although their chara&er is that of 

excellence in harmony and defeat in air\ 

yet they are not fo excellent in the former, 

nor io defective in the latter, as the vene- 
rable Palestina. 

From the time of thefe matters to 
the prcfent, there has been a fucceffion df 

vocal compofitions. Pure el, not long after him, 
aimed at fomerhing like that fyecics of mtific, not 
then known in England: but whether he had any 
ton ncfti on with the Itvliad is doubtful. It is certain, 
bitter, this excellent mailer was pofleiled ol ail 
thole qualities that are requiilic to form a great com- 
puter; and, we mav ventuie to Iky, had the genius 

oiPurcel been affiiVd with fiich an intercourfc, 
;b we have had fine*; his time, vw h the beix mailers 

abroad, lie might have ilocd eminent, perhaps, 

among the greatelt 

In his aiis there is a mixture of harmony an J 
fancy, that lets him far above the re It of his eouatry- 
men. In fine, what Cowley and VV a l l e r united, 
may be efteemed smung the poets; iueh may 
Pvxct'i be thought amonu; the mulicians. 

many 
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many excellent compofers, who feeing the 
defefts of thofe who preceded them,- in 



the too great negleft of air, have adorn- 
ed the nobleft harmonies by a fuitablc 



modulation: yet ftill, fo far retaining the 
ftyle of the more ancient compofitions, 
as to make the harmonic conftrufticn the 
leading character of their works j while 

the circurnftance of modulation remains 
only as zfeccndary quality. Such are the 

chafte and fauklefs Corelli* the bold 
and inventive Scarlatti**; the fub- 

Hme Caldara; the graceful and fpirited 

Rameau \ 

To 

c - Dement co Scarlatti, author of fome ex- 
cellent bjTcns for the harffichord, and fon to the 
Sc a %t a t t 1 he? e mentioned, may juftly be ranked 
among; »Iie ci' eat mailers of this ai;e. The invention 
ot 'his r u»';e?:.\ or am* and the beautiful chain ot m- 
d'fctli"; in nil tbefe fleas, are peculiarly his own: 
z r. d th* 1 '■: l;h in m a u v p laces, the i\ n e ft fa flags are 
g'"cf!r di feu Led with capricious dbvifiom* yet, upofl 
the whole, they are ong'tial and mafierly. 

r Wt eznnot form an adequate idea of the genius 
of this n auer from his cmartos for the barpfich fd 
Elonz. though excellent in their kind; but trom n« 

*»U a - ci.icllw which as vet. I believe, are but little 
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To thefe we may juftly add our illu- 

ftrious Handel; in whofe manly ftyle 
we often find the nobleft harmonies; 
and thefe enlivened with-fuch a variety of 
modulation, as could hardly have been 
expefted from one who hath fupplied the 

town with mufical entertainments of 
every kind, for thirty years together s . 

Thefe 

As in this fpeeies of compofnion, the undertaking 
is i^reat and exceniive, fo the com gofer's fkill or ina- 
bility will, in proportion, he diftinguifhed. 

Hence it is we ate inftantly charmed with the 
happy talent of Rameau. His cbcrufes^ airs } and 
Uik'tti, are rinely adapted to the various fub;c*h they 
arc intended to exprej. In the iirir, hci, noble 
and llriking: in the latter, cluanul, ealy, and flow- 
ing; and, when he would (both, null exprcifwely 
tender. Beudes, among thefe are interipeticd a va- 
ri c ty 1 d tnci j, a n d ot h c r injh umcntal pieces , vv h i c h 
agreeably relieve the ear from too ieverc an attention 
to the zwal f and, therefore, render ihefc operas of 
: Kameau moie complete and entertaining, than 
many others of character that may excel them only 
in feme particular circum (lance. 

1 The celebrated Lulli of France, and the old 
Scarlatti at Rome, may be considered in the 
liame light with Handel. They were both volu- 
minous compofers, and were not always equally 
happy in commanding their genius. Yet, upon the 
jwhole, they have been of infinite fervice in the 
progrefi of Mafic; and if we take away from their 

1 numerous 
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Thefe feem to be the principal au- 
thors, worthy the attention of a mufical 
enquirer, who have regarded the harmonic 
Jyftem and the conftru&ion of fugues as 
the principal objeft of their care-, while 
at the fame time, they have regarded the 

circumftance of modulation fo far as to 
deferve a very high degree of praife on 
this account, though not the higheft, 

numerous works, all that is indifferent, there will 
flill enough remain that is excellent, to give them a 
diftinguilhed rank. 

It is pretty remarkable, that the three mailers 

here mentioned, have, perhaps, enjoyed the higheft 

local reputation, having all been the reigning fa- 
vourites among the people, in the feveral countries 
where they refided : and thence have been regarded 
as itanding models of perfection to many fucceeding 
compofers. 

The Italians feem particularly indebted to the va- 
riety and invention ot Sc a R l at 1 1 ; and France has 
produced a Rameau, equal, it not fuperior to 
Lulu. The F.ngiljh, as yet, indeed, have not 
been fo fuccefsful : but whether this may be owing 
to any inferiority in the original they have chofe to 
imitate, or to a want of genius in thofe that are his 
imitators (in dittinguiihing, perhaps, not the moll 
excellent of his works) it is not neceflary here to 
determine. 



4 SECT, 
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SECT. III. 

Ok Musical Expression, so far as it 
relates to the composer. 

SO much concerning the two branches 
of mafic, air and harmony ; let us now 
confider the third circumftance, which is 
cxprejjion. This, as hath been already 
obferved, " arifes from a combination of 
" the other two ; and is no other than a 

" ftrong and proper application of them 

" to the intended fubjeft " 

From this definition it will plainly 
appear, that air and harmony are never 
to be deferted for the fake of exprefilon : 
becaufe exprefilon is founded on them. 
And if we fhould attempt any thing in 
defiance of thefe, it would ceafe to be 
Mufical Exprejjion, Still lefs can the hor- 
rid diffonance of cat-calls deferve this 

appellation, though the expreflion or 

imitation be ever fo ftrong and natural. 

And, as diffonance and Ihocking founds 
cannot be called Mufical Exprefilon \ 

E fo 
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fo neither do I think, can mere imitation 
of feveral other things be entitled to 
this name, which, however, among the 
generality of mankind, hath often ob- 
tained it. Thus the gradual rifing or fall- 
ing of the notes in a long fucceflion, is 
often ufed to denote afcent or defcent; 
broken intervals, to denote an interrupted 
motion ; a number of quick divifions, to 
defcribe fwiftnefs or flying; founds re- 
femWing laughter, to defcribe laughter; 
with a number of other contrivances of 
a parallel kind, which it is needlefs here to 
mention. Now all thefe I Ihould chufe to 

flyle imitation, rather than expreffion; 
becaufe it feems to me, that their ten- 
dency is rather to fix the hearer's atten- 
tion on the fimilitude between the founds 
and the things which they defcribe, and 

thereby to excite a reflex aft of the un- 
derftanding, than to affedt the heart and 

raife the paffions of the foul. 

Here then we fee a defeft or impro- 
priety, fimilar to thofe which, have been 

above obferved to arife from a too parti- 
cular 
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cular attachment either to the modulation 
or harmony. For as, in the firft cafe, the 
mafter often attaches himfelf fo ftrongly 
to the beauty of air or modulation, as td 
neo-left the harmony, and in the fecond 

cafe, puriues his harmony or fugues fo 
as to deftroy the beauty of modulation ; 
fo in this third cafe, for the fake of a 
forced, and (if I may lo fpeak) an un- 
meaning imitation, he negle&s both air 
and harmony, on which alone true mu- 
iical exprefiion can be founded. 

This diftinftion feems more worthy 
our notice at prefent, becaufe fome very 
eminent compofers have attached them- 
ielves chiefly to the method here men- 
tioned ; and feem to think they have ex- 
haufted all the depths of expreflion, by 
a dextrous imitation of the meaning 
of a few particular words, that occur 
in the hymns or fongs which they fee 
to mufic. Thus, were one of thefe gen* 
tlemen to exprefs the following words 
of Milton, 

E 2 Their 
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Their fongs 



aft 



to heav'n : 



It is highly probable, that upon the word 
divide, he would run a dm/ion of half a 
dozen bars ; and on the fubfequent part 
of the fentence, he would not think he 
had done the poet juftice, or rifen to that 
height of fublimiry which he ought to 
exprefs, till he had climbed up to the 
very top of his inftrument, or at lead as 
far as a human voice could follow him, 
And this would pafs with a great part of 
mankind for mufical expreflion \ inftead 
of that noble mixture of folemn airs and 
various harmony, which indeed elevates 
"our thoughts, and gives that exquifite 
pleafure, whieh none but true lovers of 

harmonv can feel". 

Were it neceflary, I might eafily 

prove, upon general principles, that what 

I now advance concerning mufical imita- 
tion is ftriclly juft ; both, becaufe Mufic 
as an imitative art has very confined 

fowcrs % and becaufe, when it is an ally to 

poetry 
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poetry (which it ought always to be when 
it exerts its mimetic faculty) it obtains its 
end by raifing corrtjpmdent affettions in 
the foul with thofe which ought to refult 
from the genius of the poem. But this 
has been already fhewn, by a judicious 
writer \ with that precifion and accuracy 
which diftinguifhes his writings,, To his 
excellent rreatife I fhall, therefore, refer 
my reader, and content myfelf, in this 
place, wish adding two or three practical 
obfervations by way of .corollary to his 

theory. 

j/ 5 As Mufic paffing to the mind 
through the organ of the ear, can imi- 



fohtnds 



founds 



objefts of imitation, the compofer ought 
to throw the mimetic part entirely amongft 
the accompanying injlruments\ becaule 
it is probable, that the imitation will be 

too powerful in the voice which ought to 

1 Vide three treatifes of J. H. the fecond concern- 
ing poetry, painting, and mufic. 

Vide page 57 in the above treaufc, 

E 3 be 



u 
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be engaged in expreffion alone; or, in 
other words, in raifing correfpondent af- 
fections with the part \ Indeed, in fome 
cafes, expreffion will coincide with imita- 
tion, and may then be admitted univer- 
fally : as in fuch chromatic ftrains as are 

mimetic of the grief and anguilh of the 

human voice?. But to the imitation of 
founds in the r.aturatox inanimate world \ 

s I cannot brincr a finer illuftration of mv meanin<\ 
than from the old long in Acts and Galatea, 

Ham, ye pretty warbling Quire; 

Your thrilling ftrains 

Awake my pains, 

And kindle ib ft defire, &c* 

Here the great compofer has very judicioufly em- 
ployed the vocal part in the nobler office of expief- 
fcng, with pathos, the plaintive turn of the words, 
while the iym phony and accompanyment very 
ch ear t ully imitate the tinging of the warbling quire* 
But had Mr. Handel admitted this imitation of 
found into the vocal part, and made it imitate the 
thrilling fir am of the birds by warbling divifwm, it is 

manifett the expreffion would have been much in- 
jured; whereas, according to his management of it, 
the imitation greatly affiits the expreffion. 

f As, to take Mr IPs own example, the chorus of 
Baal's Priefts in Deborah, Doleful tidings^ bm w 
wound ! 

z Such as the noife of animals, the roar of 

thunder, ocean, fcV. The murmur of ftreams. 

this, 
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this, I believe, may be applied as a ge- 
neral rule. 
idly j When Mufic imitates motions, the 

rythm, and call of the air, will generally 

require, that both the vocal and inftru- 
mental parts coincide in their imitation. 

But then, be it obferved, that the com- 

pofer ought always to be more cautious 

and referred when he applies this faculty 
of Mufic to motion^ than when he applies 
it to found : and the reafon is obvious ; 
the intervals in Mufic are not fo ftriftly 
fimilar to animate or inanimate motions, 

as its tones are to animate or inanimate 
founds. Motes afcending or defcending 
by large intervals, are not fo like the {talk- 
ing of a Giant % as a flow of even notes 

are 

J Mr H. has himfelf quoted a paflage in Acts and 
Galatea, " See what ample ftrides he takes" as imita- 
tive of the walkoi Polyphenol but, I apprehend, the 
mnjefty of that air rather affe&ed him by an ajfocia- 
turn of ideas, than any great fimilarity in the imitation. 
An aflbciation or this kind, feems to have itruck 
the authorof the Par allele Jes It aliens et des Francois 
en cc qui regarde la mufique : ** Pour la conformite 
" (fays he) de l'air, avec le fens des paroles, jc n'ay 
" jamais rien ptendu, en matiere de fymphonies, 

E 4 "dp 
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are to the murmuring of a ftream b ; and 

little jiggifli flurrs are lefs like the nod 

of 

*' de comparable a celle qui fut executee a Rome,i 
** Toraroire c!e S. Jeiome de la charite, le jour de 
" la Saint Martin de Ymme i 69 7, fur ces deux 
" mots, milk feme, milk fikclm : c'etok un air dont 
" les notes etoient pounces a la manieredes gigues; 
" le caradere de cet air imprimoit fi vivement dans 
** Tame fidee de fleche : et la force de cctte idee 

1 

" fcduifoit tellement l'imagination, que chaque 
violon paroiifoit efre un arc ; & tous ies archets, 

autant de fleches decochies, dont les poitues fern- 

" bloient darder la fymphonie de routes parrs ; on 
4i ne fauroit entendre rien de plus ingenieux & de 
'* plus heureufemeut exprime" 

We may learn from this, how far mufical imitation, 
limply confidered, may amuie the fancy of many 
who are lefs fufceptible of the more delicate and re- 
fined beauties of fxf>rrffion.r~The particular felicity 
of the Frenchman, in the mufical performance here 
defer jbed, ieems to have depended on this fimilitude, 
viz* that every violin appeared as a bow y and all the 
lm*js % like fo many arrows foot off* the points of 
which, feemed to dm the fym phony through all its 
pans* Perhaps, fo far as imitation was neceilary, 
his obfervation might be juft. But were this an 
argument, that the bufmefs of imitation was fupenor 
to every other in mufical compofition, it would re- 
duce the nobleir. fpecies of it, flill lower than the 
txtravaganzi of the inftrumental performances which 
we have noted in the chapter on modulation. 

b Here let me quote with pleafure, the air which 
Mr Ha.xpel has adapted to thofe charming words 
of Milton ; 

ft* 
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of Alexander c , than certain fhakes and 

trills 

Hide me from day's garifh eye, 

While the bee, with honied thigh, 

At her flow'ry work does fingg 
And the waters murmuring; 

With fuch concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather'd fleep. 

And let Tome ft range myfterious dream, 

Wave at his wings in airv ft ream 

Or lively portraiture difplay'd, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

Then, as 1 wake, fweet mufic breathe, 

Above, about, and underneath ; 
Sent by fomc Ipint, to mortals good, 
Ortri unfecn genius of the wood. 
Here the air and the fymphony delightfully imitate 

the humming of the bees, the murmuring of the 
watcri, and exprefs the ideas of quiet and iluinber; 
but what, above all, demands this eulogium, is the 
un iter- ft rake or accompanying the voice with trebles 
ami tenors, only till he comes to thefe words f 

*> Then, as I wake, fweet mufic, breathe," 
%\m& ih bajs begins with an effeft tjiat can be felt 
only, and not expreiled. 

I have chofen to give all my illuftrations on this 
matter from the works of Mr Handel, becaufe no 
one has cxercifed this talent more univerially, and 
hmiule thefe inftances mull alio be moil: univerially 
rndeiliooiL 

c With raviftVd cars, 

The monarch hears, 

A Humes the god, 

Affects to nod, 
And (mm to drake the fphercs. 

la 



i 
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trills 

gale d 



Mufic 



tions and founds, and the motions only 
imperfectly ; it will follow, that mufical 

imitation ought never to be employed in 

reprelenting objects, of which motion or 
found are not the principal conftituents. 
Thus, to light, or lightning, we annex 

the property of celerity of motion ; yet it 
will not follow from thence, that an ex- 
tremely fwift progreffion of notes will raife 
the idea of either one or the other •, be- 
caufe, as we faid, the imitation mull be, 

in thefe cafes, very partial c . Again, it 
is one property of froft to make perfons 
fhake and tremble ; yet, a tremulous 

In which air I am forty to obferve, that the affecta- 
tion of imitating this nod, has reduced the mulicas 
much below the dignity of the words, as Alexanders 
nod was beneath that of Homers Jupiter. 
d Vide il Penferofo. 

Sweet bird, that ftu'ns the noife of folly, 
Molt muiical, moil melancholy. 
e What lh all we fay to excufe this fame great com- 
poier, who, in his Oratorio of Jojlma, condeicended 
to amuie the vulgar part of his audience, by letting 

them bear tbcjhnJ:a i uiJlUlf 

3 move- 
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movement of femitones, will never give 
the true idea of froft : though, perhaps, 
they may of a trembling perfon. 

4//;/y, As the aim of Mufic is to af- 
fect the paffions in a pleafing manner, 

and as it ufes melody and harmony to 
obtain that end, its imitation rauft never 
be employed on ungraceful motions, or enf- 
orceable founds : becaufe, in the one cafe, 
it mull injure the melody of the air;- and 
in the other, the harmony of the accom- 
panymenc, and, in both cafes, mull lofe 

its intent of affecting the paffions plea* 

finely. 

$th!y, As imitation is only fo far of ufe 
in Mufic, as when it aids the expreflion-, 

as it is only analogous to poetic imitation, 
when poetry imitates through mere natural 
media*, fo it lhould only be employed in 
the fame manner* To make the found 
echo to the fenfe in defcriptive lyric, and, 
perhaps, in the cooler parts of epic poe- 
try, is often a great beauty, but, fhould 
the tragic poet labour at ihewing this art 



i IPs Trcjtifes, p. 70, 



in 
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in his mod diftrefsful fpeeches ; I fuppofe 

he would rather flatten than infpirit his 

drama: in like manner, the mufical 
compofer, who catches at every parti- 
cular s epithet or metaphor that the part 
affords him, to (hew his imitative power, 

will never fail to hurt the true aim of his 

compofition, and will always prove the 
more deficient in proportion as his au- 
thor is more pathetic or fublime, 

What then is the compofer, who would 

aim at true mufical expreffion, to per- 
form ? 1 anlWer, he is to blend fuch an 

happy mixture of air and harmony, as will 

affect us mod ftrongly with the pafiions 
or affeftions which the poet intends to 
raife : and that, on this account, he is not 
principally to dwell on particular words 
in the way of imitation, but to compre- 
hend the poet's general drift or intention, 
and on this to form his airs and harmony, 



f To give but one in ft a nee, how many compofert 
hath the fingk epithet, warbling, mtfled from the 
true road of expreilion, like an ignis fatuus, and be- 
mired them in a pun ? 

either 
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either by imitation (fo far as imitation 
may be proper to this end) or by any 
other means. But this I mud ftill add, 
that if he attempts to raife the paffions 
by imitation, it mufl be fuch a temperate 
and chaftiled imitation as rather brings 
the objeft before the hearer, than fuch 
a one as induces him to form a com- 
panion between the objeft and the found : 

for, in this lad cafe, his attention will be 
turned entirely on the compofer's art, 
which mufl effectually check the paffion. 
The power of Mufic is, in this refpeft, 

parallel to the power of Eloquence : if it 
works at all, it mull work in a fecret and 
unfufpefted manner, • In either cafe, a 
pompous difplay of art will deftroy its 
own intentions : on which account, one 
of the bed general rules, perhaps, that 
can be given for mufical expreflion, is that 
which gives rife to the pathetic in every 
other art j anunaffcBedftrain vf nature and 

fnnplicity \ 

There 

h \\ Jiarcver the irate of mufic may have been 
mmg the ancient Cmf/,&*r, or whether it was 

adtuallv 
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There is no doubt but many rules may 
be deduced, both from the compofitions 

of 

aSually capable of producing thofe wonderful effefts 
related of it, we cannot abfolutely determine ; feeing 

all the ufes of their enharmonic feale are totally loft; 
and of their mufieal characters, which fhould have 
conveyed to us their art, flender traces any where 
to be found. From the flrudure of their ! nihil- 
menti, we cannot form any vaft ideas of their 
powers, : *" they feem to have been far inferior to 
thofe in ufe at prefers t : but which, indeed, being 
capable ol as much execution as cxprelTion, are only 
lendered more liable to be abuled. Thus, the too 
great compaii ot our modern inilrumeius, tempting 

as well the compofer as performer, to exceed the 

natural bounds ot harmony, may be one reafon why 
fome authors have fo warmly efpoufed the caufeot 
the ancient Mufic, and rua down that of the 
modern f. 

I believe we may juftly conclude, that the force 
and beauties ot the ancient Mufic did not conhir 
fo much in art rul compofitions, or in any Superiority 
of execution in the peri orma nee : as in the pure 
fimplicity or its melody; which being performed in 
unifons, by their vail chorufes of voices and in- 
ftruments, no wonder the moil prodigious effects 
were produced J. Since the time of Guino Are- 
Tixof, the laws and principles of harmony .have 
teen cennderabiv enlarged, and, by rendering this 
vrt more intricate and complex, have deprived it ol 

* Calmft's JJiiTcrtation fur h Mtifiquc des Anciens» 
4 Sir William Temple's Works, lit vol. fol p.lfa» 

X Eoxf. r, llitioire de la Mufiquc. 

| .-.? fiihQ Jived in the tleveath century. 

thofe 
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of the belt mafters, and from experience, 
in obferving the effe&s which various 
founds have upon the imagination and af- 
fections. And I don't know, whether 
the fame propriety, in regard to the part 
of expreflion in poetry, may not as well 



be applied to 



(fecal 



# 



fince 



there are difcordant and harmonious in- 
flections of mufical founds when united, 
and various modes or keys (bcfides the 
various inftrumentb themfelves), which, 



thole pin in, though ftriking" beauties, which, pro- 
L a biy , aim oft every hearer could dillinguilh ami ad- 

mkt;. And I don't know whether this will not go 
Come way, towards determining the diipute concern- 
ing the fuperior excellency of ancient and modern 

Mufie. It is to be obferved, that the Ancients, when 
they fpeak of its marvellous effects, generally con- 
&kt it as an adjunct to poetry. Now an art, in 
iu progreis to its own abfolute perfection, may ar- 
ine at ibme intermediate point ; which is its point 
pi periectuin, considered as an art joined to another 
prt; but not to it? own, when taken feparately. If 
the Ancients,, therefore, carried melodv to its hi^heil 



•errection, it is probable they pufhed the mufical 
■rt as tar as it would go, confide red as an adjunct 
» poetry: buthaimony is the perfection of Mufic, 
a fingle fcience. Hence then we may determine 
he Ipecitic difference between the ancient and mo- 
lem coinpofitions, and confcquentlv thei r excellency. 

like 
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like particular words, or fentences in writ- 
ing, are very exprefiive of the different 
paffions, which are fo powerfully excited 
by the numbers of poetry '• 

Thus the Jharp or flat key j flow or 
lively movements •, \\\tjlaccato^ the /^ 

i " Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
" And the fmooth irream in fmoother numbers flows: 
*- But when loud furges Mi the founding fhore, 
" The hoarfo, rough verfe (hould like the torrent roar, 
" When Jjax itrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 
4t The line too labours, and the words move flow; 
" Not fo, when fwiit Camilla fcours the plain, 
" Flies o'er the unbending corn, and fkims along the 

" main. 
" Hear how Ti motbeus vary'dlays furprize, 

u And bid alternate paffions tall and rile ! 
" While, at each change, the fon of Libyan . j W* 
" Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 
" Now his fierce eyes with fpafkling fury glow, 
" Now fighs ileal out, and tears begin to flow : 
" Pa fans 'and GtceH like turns of nature found, 
" And the world's Victor ltood fubdu'd by found! 
«' The power of Muiic all our hearts allow; 
*' And what Tmothais was, is Dryien now/' 

Essay on Criticism. 

Perhaps, the powers of pailion and verfe were 
sever fo happilv exerted, for the purpofe or Mulic, 
as in this ode: and as happily hath the genius oi 
the eompojer* been united with thai or the/otf. 

* Akxaniei's Fc-ift, fa to mufic by G, F, Handel. 
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nutty or fmooth -drawn bow; the ftriking 
diefts k , all the variety of intervals, from 
a fcmitone to a tenth, &c\ the various 
mixtures of harmonies, the preparation 
of difcords, and their refolution into 
concords, the fweet fucceflion of melo- 
dies •, and feveral other circumftances be- 
fides theie, do all tend to give that variety 
of expreffion which elevates the foul to 
joy or courage, melts it into tendernefs 
or pity, fixes it in a rational ferenity, or 
raifes it to the raptures of devotion. 

When we confider the fulnefs of 
harmony, and variety of air, which may 
be included in the art of compofing 
fugues, we may pronounce this fpecies of 
competition, of all others, the moft noble 

k Or quarter tone, or lefs, if performed by the 
voice or violin, being an interval in the enharmonic 
j^ale of the Ancients, and amazingly powerful in 
routing the paffions. 

This interval is equally capable, in judicious 
hands, of exciting terror, grief, defpondency, or the 
contrary paffions, in their extremes ; and the very 
wide difference, in this cafe, is chiefly produced from 
their different accompanymeuts, and the particular 

modulations in which they are employed. 

F and 
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and diffufive; and which, like hiflory. 
painting, does not only contain the chief 
excellencies of all the other fpecies* but 
is likewife capable of admitting many 
other beauties of a fuperior nature. But 
here, in the term fugue, I do not include 

^ 

alone, thofe confined compofitions, which 
proceed by regular anfwers, according to 
the ftated laws of modulation, but chiefly, 
fuch as admit of a variety of fubjefts, 
particularly for voices and inftruments 
united *, and which, with their imitations, 
reverfes, and other relative paflages, are 

conducted throughout the whole, in (ub- 
ordination to their principal \ and, as the 
leffer beauties or decorations in poetry 
are fubfervient to the fable of a tragedy, 
or heroic poem, fo are thefe different, 
though kindred airs, in the fame move- 
ment, in like manner, fubfervient to feme 
one principal defign ; and produ&ive.ot 
all the grandeur, beauty, and propriety, 
that can be expe&ed from the mod exten- 
five plan in the whole range of muficai 

compofition. 

Br 
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By a diverfity of harmonies, the chain 
and progreflion of melodies is alfo finely 
fupported * and thence, a greater variety 
of expreflion will be found in the con- 
ftru&ion of full Mufic. In this cafe, 

t 

the compofer hath the advantage of 
throwing his tender and delicate paffages 

into ithe folo, or thofe of a bolder ex- 
preflion into the chorus-, and as there are 

oftentimes a kind of neutral airs, if I 
may io call them, which, by the per- 
former's art, may be made expreflive of 

•'cry different pafllons ; or, as the fame 
'ords, by a change in their accent, con- 
vey a different fenfe ; fo this mufical ex- 
predion may be varied in fuch a manner, 
that the fame paflage, which has been 
heard alone, if repeated, may alfo be form- 
ed into chorus \ and e contra, the chorus 



v 



w 



fob 



forte 



We may alfo here remark, that in 
ranging different movements, in the fame 
concerto, or in other fuites of different 
airs, the confined order of keeping, in 

F 2 the 
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the fequel of thefe, to one or two keys, 
at moll, produces but an irkfome mono- 
tony of founds : for it is not fufficient, 
that different movements are of different 
fpecies ; their changes Ihould alfo appear, 
as well in their keys, as in their air : and 
the compofer of tafte will fhew his arc 
in the arrangement of thefe different 
pieces, as well as in his variety of modula- 
tion, or other contrivances, in the fame 
piece l - 

And, 

1 Su ch are the beau ti f ul cantatas of B a t ti s t a 
Pergolese, printed at Naples in the year 1 73B. 
The}' are, perhaps, the mofl elegant performances, 
in this fpecies of compofition, that have yet appeared. 

The cantatas of Giovanni Bononcini, pub- 

lifhed in London, by fubfeription, above thirty yean 
ago, are alfo very fine, and may- dill be calle 

modern : though many perform ers f who hear and 
fee no farther than the moil perilhable part of a 

compofition, have given them up to an exploded 
tafte : neverthelefs, I fhall venture to fay, that the 
airs of Bo no nci n 1 are natural, and the accompcinld 
red tat he m alt erly , a nd fi nely i m a gi ned i n their pro- 
greifion to the tempo-giufto, or regular movement. 
I don't know any- method of accompany ment with 

the voice, more delicate and affc&ing than this, in 
which the Italians, efpecially the two great mailers 

here noted, are peculiarly happy. 

Por pom's 



1 

j. 



w 
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And, as difcords, when judicioufly 
managed, give their fucceeding concords a 
yet more pleafing harmony ; in like man- 
ner fome happy contrivance in changing 
the key of feparate movements, whether 

from fiat to Jharp, or vice verfa, will 
dill, in a higher degree, afford relief and 

pleafure to the hearer : many alterations 
of this kind may furely be affe&ed with- 
out the lead difagreeable furprize ; fince 
e are not always delighted when the mo- 
dulation follows, as we naturally expeft it, 
nor always (hocked when that expecta- 
tion is difappointed. 

Thus, by contrivances of this nature, 
we are charmed with an agreeable variety, 

Porfora's cantatas deferve alfo a particular 
imntion in this place. The moil agreeable changes 

ia modulation, from one movement to another, may 
be tounJ in many of thefe, his mailer-pieces. The 
adagios are generally, indeed, too much lengthened.; 
by which means, they are rather tedious when re- 
peated from \\\zDaCapo; and, not with Handing I 
have thought the fubjefls in them pleafing, and 
have heaid them very finely performed; yet could 
-I never be convinced, that their author had learned 
the art or knowing; when he had done enough. 

F 3 -and 
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and which, perhaps, equally to the moft 
ftriking air, commands the admiration 
of many lovers of Mufic, who yet can 
no otherwife account for the preference 
they may give to a fine compofition, 
than purely from the pleafure it affords 
them. In fine, it is this mafterly tafte 
and method of ranging, in beautiful order, 
the diftinguifhed parts of a compofition, 
which gives the higheft delight to thofe 
who can enter into the real merits of this 
art: — a circumftance, the mufical ftudent 
\vould do well to confider, before he en- 
gages in any trial of his talent that way. 
But, as example is of much greater force 
than any rule or precept whatever; I 
would recommend to him, a conftanc 
peruial of the beft compofuions in fcort, 
where he will find all the information he 

can defire on this head m . 

After 

n The mufical ftudent being here fuppofed to have 
fome previous knowledge in the rudiments of har* 
mony, it might not be amifs, be tore he attempts the 
more finiihed pans, to take a particular furvey of 
Rameau's Principles of Compofition, now translated 
into Engtijb'i for, however prevailing a good ear 

may 
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After all that has been, or can be 
(aid, the energy and grace of mufical 
cxpreffwn is of too delicate a nature to 
be fixed by words: it is a matter of 
tafle, rather than of reafoning, and is, 
therefore, much better underftood by ex- 
ample than by precept. It is in the 
works of the great matters, that we mud 
look for the rules and full union of air 9 
harmony, and cxprejfion. Would modern 
compofers condefcend to repair to thefe 
fountains of knowledge, the public ear 
would neither be offended nor milled by 
thofe fliallow and unconnected competi- 
tions, which have of late fo much abound- 
ed, efpecially thole infipid efforts that are 

may be found in the practice of compofnion, yet 
the rules of this art, as in all other arts, are founded 
in nature, and, therefore, mult afford great affiftance, 
even to thofe who may think but (lightly of them. 
As the works of art without genius, though mafterly, 
and iludied in their conftrucYion, are often defective 

ot ipirit and tafte; fo are thofe of genius without 
art, very far from perfection : but when thefe are 

united, when the powers of nature, and the re- 

iearches ot art, are fully exerted, it is then only we 
may expect the nobleit productions. 

F 4 daily 
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daily made to fet to Mufic that flood of 
nonfenfe which is let in upon us fince the 
commencement of our fummer enter- 
tainments, and which, in the manner they 
are conducted, cannot poffibly prove of 
any advantage to Mufic : trifling effays in 
poetry muft deprefs, inftead of railing, the 
genius of the compofer ; who vainly at- 
tempts, inftead of giving aid to fenfe 
(Mufic's noble prerogative), to harmonize 
nonfenfe, and make dulnefs pleafing. 

Thus, it fares with Mufic, as it fares 
with her filler Poetry; for it muft be 
owned, that the compofitions laft men- 
tioned, are generally upon a level with 
the words they are fet to : their fate too 
is generally the fame; thefe injeS pro- 
ductions feldom out-living the feafon that 
gives them birth. 

It has been juftly enough alledged", 

with regard to the Italian operas, that 

there are alfo many improprieties in thefe, 
which offend even the moft common ob- 



6 Tosi on the florid Song, p, 91 



ferver; 
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ferver; particularly that egregious abfur- 
dity of repeating, and finifhing many fongs 
with the firft part; when it often happens, 
after the paflions of anger and revenge 
have been fufficiently exprefied, that re- 
concilement and love are the fubje&s of 
the fecond, and, therefore, fhould conclude 
the performance. But, as if it were un- 
natural to leave the mind in this tranquil 
Hate, the performer, or aftor, muft re- 

lapfe into all that temped and fury 
with which he began, and leave his hearers 

in the midfl: of it. 

I have juft hinted this unaccountable 

conduft of the Italian compofers, by* 

way of contraft to a conduft as remark- 
ably ridiculous in our own ; I mean, our 
manner of letting one fingle trifling air, 
repeated to many verfes, and all of them, 
perhaps, expreflive of very different fen- 
timents or affe&ions ; than which, a 

greater abfurdity cannot poffibly be ima- 
gined, in the conftrudtion of any mufical 

compofition whatfoever, 

5 What 
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What may farther be obfervcd in the 
compofition "of thefe little airs, is the ge- 
neral method of repeating the fame 
thought in fne Ritomello. which is heanl 



in the long. By this means, the burthen 
of the tune, be it ever fo common, muft 
inceffantly jingle in the ear, and produce 
nothing but fome wretched alternations 
between the infi^ument and voice. 

On the contrary, if the fubjedt of the 
fong was relieved by different paffages in 
the inftrumental part, but of a fimilar air 
with the vocal-, this kind of variety 

might fupport the repetition of the whole, 
with fomewhat more fpirit. 

Among the many excellent ballads 
which cur language affords, I fhall men- 
tion that of Black-rfd Sufan, wrote by 
Mr Gay \ and propofe it as a fpecimen, 
to {hew by what methods a compofer 
might handle this genus of the lyric 
poem : and which, indeed, is no other 
than to treat them, as the Italians have ge- 
nerally managed thofe little love-ftories 
which are the fubjeft of their ferenatar. 

a kind 
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a kind of mufical production, ex- 
tremely elegant, and proper for this pur- 
pole. Therefore, I would recommend to 

our vocal compofers, fume fuch method 
of letting to mufic the beft Englijb fongs, 
and which, in like manner, will admit of 
various airs and duetts, with their reci- 
tative, or mufical narratives, properly in- 
terfperfed, to relieve and embellifh the 

whole. 
Thus one good ballad may fupply a 

fruitful genius with a variety of inci- 
dents, wherein he will have fufficient 
fcope to difplay his imagination, and to 

fhew a judgement and contrivance in 
adapting his feveral airs to the different 

fubje&s of the poetry. By this means, 
not only a genteel and confident per- 
formance might be produced, but alfo 
fewer good matters would lavilh their 
mufical thoughts on fubjetts lb far be- 
neath them: nor, on this account, would 
there be any dearth of thofe agreeable and 
familiar airs, which might properly be 

calculated for thofe entertainments, where 

the 
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i 

the public ear fhould be always confuked; 

and of which I have fo good an opinion, 
that, were this difference between ajuft 
or falfe tafte but fairly fubmitted to irs 
decifion, I fhould not difpute, but the 
compofition which was moft natural and 
pleafing, would bid faireft for the general 

approbation. 

Yet, fo long as our compofers profe- 
cute their ftudies without the leaft know- 
fedee of any works but fuch as are on a 
level with their own, they muft never ex- 
pert to advance in the efteem cf their 
judges. For, as the ftriking beauties in a 
fine compofition, elevate and enliven the 

fancy *, fo is it depreffed and vitiated by 

too great a familiarity with whatever is 
mean and trifling* 

He, therefore, that is blefTed with hap- 
py talents for this art, let him fhun all 
the means of catching the common air, 
which fo flrangely infects and poflefiestoo 
many compofers; but, unlefs he has the 

virtue of the bee % who, 

«— Witk 
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« With tafte fo fubtly true, 

" from nois'nous herbs extrafls the healing 
" dew f 

I fear, he mull banifh himfelf from almoft 
every place of public reibrt, and fly, per- 
haps, to monafteries and. cells, where the 
renuine charms of harmony may often, 

indeed, be found, for ftores to grace his 
future productions. 

Our church mufic is equally capable 
of improvements from the fame fources 
of tafte and knowledge. We feem, at 
prefenr, almoft to have forgot, that devo- 
tion is the original and proper end of it* 

Hence that ill-timed levity of air in our 

modern anthems, that foolifli pride of 
execution in our voluntaries, which dil- 
ufts every rational hearer, and diffipates, 
mltead of heightening, true devotion. 

If our organift is a lover of poetry, 
without which, we may difpute his love 

for Mufic - 9 or indeed, if he has any well- 
direfted paffions at all •, he cannot but feel 

lome elevation of mind, when he hears 
the pfalm preceding his voluntary, pro- 
nounced 
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nounced in an awful and pathetic drain: 
k is then he muft join his part, and with 
ibme folemn air, relieve, with religious 
chearfulnefs, the calm and well-difpofcd 
heart. Yet, if he feels not this divine 
energy in his own brcaft, it will prove 
but a fruklefs attempt to raife it in that 
of others: nor can he hope to throw out 
thofe happy inftantaneous thoughts, which 
fometimes far exceed the beft- concerted 
compofnions, and which the enraptured 

performer would often gladly fecure to his 
future ufe and pleafure, did they not as 
fleetly efcape as they ariie. He fhoukl 
alfo be extremely cautious of imitating 
common fongs or airs, in the fubjefts of 
this latter kind of performance ; other- 
wife he will but too much expofe religion 
to contempt and ridicule. 

It may nor derogate from our fubjeft 
of church-mufic, juft to mention thepre- 
fcnt method of fingins; the common 
pfaim tunes in the parochial fervice, 
which are every where fung without the 
lead regard to time or meafitre, by 
1 drawling 
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drawling out every note to an unlimited 
length. It is evident, that both the com- 
mon and proper tunes were originally in- 
tended to be fung in the alla-breve time, 
or the regular pointing of two, three, or 

four minims in a bar; — a kind of move- 
ment, which every ear, with the lead 
practice, may eafdy attain : nor when 
they are fung in parts, fhould there be any 
more than three, u e. one treble, tenor, 
and bafs; as too complex an harmony 
would deftroy their natural air. And, in 
this ftyle, our pfalm tunes are capable of 
all the folemnity that can be required from 
iuch plain and unadorned harmony °. 

Whoever 

u The pious and ingenious Dr. Watts, in his 
pie to to his translation of the l'ialms, veryjuftly 

laments this miferablc draw line: out the Pialnu His 
icmarki on this head fo apdv coincide with the iub- 
wtt in qaeiiivjn, that I ihail here trail tcribe them. 
It were to be wilhed, that all congregations and 

pnv.ite lain i lies would ling as they do in foreign 
' ' 1 } rot e ft a n t c h 11 re he? , w ithcuc read i n g li n e by 1 1 ne. 

It were to be wiihed alio, that uc might not dwell 
" iu long upon even' tingle note, and produce the 
" fyllables to fuch a tircfome extent, with a conilant 
" uniformity of time ; which diSgraces the Mulic, 
" wd put: the congregation quite out of breath ; 

" wheieas. 
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Whoever has heard the Proteft 



ant 



congregations abroad fing, in parts, their 

pfalms or hymns, may recoiled, with 
fame pleafure, that part of their religious 

worlhip -, and their exceeding us fo far 

in a performance of this kind, is chiefly 
owing to the exaft meajure in which 
thofe tunes are fung, and not to their 
harmony : for the greateft part of our own, 
which were compofed ibon after the Re- 
formation, by thofe excellent mafters we 
had at that time, would doubtlefs be 

found, as well in regard to their lblemn 

air, as harmony, equal, if not fuperior, 
to any compofitions of their kind. And 
we may further obferve, that air is, in a 

hkher degree, productive of both fo- 
lemnity and chearfulnefs, than harmony: 

for there is a dignity and grace in the 



" whereas, if the method of singing were but 

i( reformed to a greater fpeed of pronunciation, we 
" might often enjoy the pleafure of a longer pfaim, 
" with lefs expence of time and breath ; and our 
" Pfalmody would be more agreeable to that of the 
" ancient churches, more intelligible to others, and 
" more delightful to ourfelves." 

former, 
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former, when invented by genius, which 
a mafterly harmony may indeed affift, 
but can never produce. 

However trifling it may appear to 
confider this fpecies of Mufic, I cannot 
but own 3 that I have been uncommonly 
affefted with hearing fome thoufands of 
voices hymning the Deity in a ftyle of 
harmony adapted to that awful oCcafion. 
But lorry I am to obferve, that the chief 
performer, in this kind of noble chorus, 

is too often fo fond of his own conceits ; 

that, with his abfurc^graces, and tedious 
and ill-connefted interludes, he miileads 
or confounds his congregation, inftead of 

being the rational guide and director of 

the whole. 

It may be thought, perhaps, by thus 

depriving our organift of this public op- 
portunity of (hewing his dexterity, both 
in his voluntary and pfalm tune, that all 
performers indifcriminately might be ca- 
pable of doing the duty here required : 

but it will be found no fuch eafy matter 
toftrike out the true fublimity of ftyle, 

G which 
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which is proper to be heard, when, the 
mind is in a devout ftate ; or, when we 

+ 

would be greatly folemn, to avoid the 
heavy and fpiritlefs manner, which, inftead 
of calmly relieving and lifting up the 
heart, rather finks it into a ftate of depri- 
vation. 

We might foon arrive at a very dif- 
ferent ftyle and manner, as well in our 
compofitions as performance ; did we but 

itudy the works of the beft chapel- 
mafters abroad, as Caldara, Lotti, 

Gasparlvi, and many others/whofe ex- 
cellent compofuions ought furely to be 
better known, and refcued from the poi- 
leflion of thole churlifh virtuofi, whofe 

imfociable delight is to engrofs to them* 

felves thole performances, which, injuf- 

tice to their authors, as well as the world, 

they ought freely to communicate?. 

We 

P The Mofdis of Caldar a, are noble, pathetic, 
and finely adapted to the purpofes here mentioned, 
Lotti and Gasparini have alio compofed va- 
rious pieces for the fervice of the church. But, as 
only the fame of them hath, as yet, reached me, 1 

can only fuppofe them of a character, equal at leaft' 

to 
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We may clearly difcern the effefts of 
fuch a commerce as is here propofed, with 
the works of the greateft mailers. The 

mortal works of Corelli are io the 



irru 



hands of every one; and accordingly we 

find, that from him many of our belt mo* 
dern compofers have generally deduced 
their elements of harmony. Yet there 
remains fomething more to be done by 
our prefent profeflbrs : they ought to be 

ro their other compositions, the perufal of which 
have or ten afforded me a very lingular pleafure. 

There is a compofition for the church, which 
the ronnohTeurs, acquainted with its beauties, efteem 
js inimitable in its way; namely, the Etabai Mater, 
at. or the Baron D'Astorga. This nobleman 

had many excellencies, as a compofer, and chiefly a 

liiivpikity or harmony, and an affecting ftyle in many 
or his aln and duelh f which, undoubtedly, he ha* 
thrown, in ibme peculiar manner, into the perfor- 
mance here mentioned. 

It ever I Lave the felicity of feeing this work, I 
flail expert to find it more equally conducted than 
the />:<?&*/ Mtitrot FiRGOLE-JE. For, though it 
is the diftinjuithed chaijcler of this latter compofer, 
to have fucceeded in the complaining, or firrcv.ful 
fy*t\ yet I ha\e often thought there was Wanting, 
in ieveral movements of his Stabai Mater* the kit 
witmaion, which ought always to be obferved, 
between thetendernefs or paffion of a theatrical (bene* 
t*d the fotannirv of devorioR, 
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as intimately converfant with thofe other 
great mailers, who, fince Corelli's time, 
have added both tafte and invention-, 

and, by uniting thefe, have (till come 
nearer to the perfe&ion of the general- 
harmonic compqfition. 

The numerous feminaries in Italy fel- 
dom fail of producing a fucceffion of 
good matters : from thefe we might feleft 
iuch pieces as would greatly contribute to 
the real folemnity of the cathedral fer- 
vice. While others again, of a different 

kind, might be compiled and fitted for 
concertos, or other mufical purpofes; fo 
that there would never be wanting a va- 
riety of examples and fubjedts, for the 
practice of all itudents in harmony what- 
ever : and, by an affiduous application to 
a greater and more comprehenfive ftyle 
than we have hitherto attempted, we 
ihould foon be able to acquire fo true a 
tafte, as would lay a fure foundation for 

the forming our own matters *. 

It 

■• The Italians are allowed to excel all other vfr 
lions in the arts of Painting and Mufic, but the rea* 
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If it Ihould be afked, who are the pro- 
per perfons to begin a reform in our 
church-mufic ? It may be anfwered, the 
organifts of cathedrals, who are, or ought 
to be, our Maefiri di Capella, and by 
whom, under the influence and protection 
of their deans, much might be done to 

the advancement of their choirs : nor 

would they find any difficulty in accom- 

pliihing this ufeful defign, as there are 

many precedents to dired: them, both 
from Dr. Aldridge and others, who have 

introduced into their fervice the celebrated 

Palestina and Carissimi with great 

fuccefs. And if this method, when fo 

little good Mufic was to be had, hath been 

ton is more obvious in the former than Inner ; for 
the recoil rie to the antique, whicji Italy afforded to 
painting, mull be the chief caufe ot its excellence 
in that art. Mufic could have no fuch external 
ailiilance. The Goths had rooted out all tracks oi 
the ancient melody. How then mult we account for 
the fupcrior gen'uin, which the Italians have, fincc 
that time, difcoyered in regard to Mufic ? Not from 

the chimerical hypothefis of air, climate, food, &c* 
but trom the public and national care, which has 
ever attended it in that country, fo different from the 

treatment it meets with in E^laml, 

G 3 found 
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found to advance the dignity and repu- 
tation of our cathedral fervice-, how 
much more may be expe&ed at this time, 
from the number and variety of thofe 
excellent compofitions that have fince ap- 
peared ; and which may be eafily procur- 
ed, and adapted to the purpofes here men- 
tioned ! ^_ 

An improvement of this kind might 
*be (till more eafily fet on foot, were there 
any hiflory of the lives and works of 
the beft compofersi together with an 



fchgols, 
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a fubject, though yet untouched, of 
fuch extenfive uie, that we may reafona- 
bly hope it will be the employment of 
ibme future writer. 

Painting has long had an advantage 
of this kind; but whether it has profited 

by fuch advantage, may at prefent, per- 
haps, be difputed. However, I think, if 

both thefe arts are not now in the ftate 
ex perfection which one might wifh, it 
sueht no: to be attributed to the want of 
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genii, but to the want of proper en- 
couragement, from able and generous pa- 
trons, which would excite them to more 
laudable purfuits ; many profeffors in both 
the fciences having alike employed their 
talents in the loweft branches of their 
art, and turned their views rather to in- 



profit, than to future fc 



Thus, 



1 In reflecting on the ftate of Mufic in England, 

I have often thought, that it might not be altogether 
foreign to the delign of fome periodical memoir 
or* literature, to have an article fometimes, giving 
an account and character of the bell mufical com- 
petitions. 

As a precedent, I (hall here take the liberty to 
conlider a late performance in luch a curlpry manner, 
:ib mar, perhaps, be proper enough on the publica- 
tion of other mufical works hereafter. 

t; La Mufinuc vaijonk &c. par Mr, k Compt St. 

II Germain, publifhed by Waft, pr. ih is. This 
'• coiiettion or. airs, in the opera ityle, are moll of 
u them fet for a Soprano, fome few for the Confer- 
" Alto, and accompanied with violins, &c. in four 
" parts, 

"In thefe pieces the author has (hewn a peculiar 
" genius in the tender and complaining ityle, but 
" which require a performer, like himielf, to do 
" them juftice : this fingle fpecies of mufical ex- 
'* preiiion feems to run through the whole collecVion, 
" tor, though he often aims to exprefs ditferent 
" pailions, yet there is ftill wanting a fufficient va- 

G 4 " riety 
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Thus, and thus alone, can we hope 

to reach any tolerable degree of excel- 
lence in the nobler kinds of mufical com- 

poGtion. The works of the greateft 
mafters are the only fchools where we 
may fee, and from whence we may draw, 
perfection. And here, that I may do 
iutiice to what I think the moft diftin- 
guifhed merit, I fhall mention, as exam- 
ples of true mufical exprefiion, two great 
authors, the one admirable in voeal> the 
other in inflrumental Mufic. 

The firft of thefe is Benedetto 
Makcello, whofe inimitable freedom, 

<! ncry to keep up the attention, when more than 
44 one of there airs are performed at a time. Never- 
fi thelels, when they are intermixed with other per- 
u ion nances in the concert, they have then, in a 
'•'• particular manner, a very pleating effect." 

Some general idea like this, of our mufical eflays, 
on their firll appearance, would not only incite a 
fpirit of emulation among the compofers, and render 
their works more worthy the public notice; but 
might alfo prove a more effectual reftraint to the 
ppMimers; not to be To careiefs and dilatory on their 
part: for however inadvertent our compofers may 
be, in putting their works incorrecl out of their 
handi, their printers are feldora behind them m 
that point. 

depth, 
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depth, and comprehenfive ftyle, will evef 
remain the higheft example to all com- 
pofers for the church : for the fervice of 
which, he publiflied at Venice, near thirty 
ears ago, the firft fifty pfalms fct to 
Mufic s . Here he has far excelled all the 
Modems, and given us the trueft idea of 
that noble Simplicity which probably was 
the grand charafteriftic of the ancient 
Mufic. In this extenfive and laborious 
undertaking, like the divine fubjeft he 
works upon, he is generally either grand, 
beautiful, or pathetic ; and fo perfectly 
tree from every thing that is low and 

common, that the judicious hearer is 
charmed with an endlefs variety of new 

; This work Is contained in eight volumes in 
Mit). The firft four were pubHfhed in the year 
17:4. And the whole came out complete two 
sm alter, under the following title, Rflro Portico 
Mmrnmt Par*fr«jiffra gafau, Pocfta di Gi R X A M 

ASCAKIO GfUSTlNIAN'I, Mufica di BENEDETTO 

^arcello Patrizi Fmitk Fenetia, 1726. There 
are fome pieces of inftrumenral Mufic pubU/bed in 
'^*»and laid to be compofed by Benedetto 
wARcnto, a Venetian nobleman; but as thefe 
aIf \ |cry mean performances, they cannot be fup- 
F'-M id come ikrn the fame great author. 

and 
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and pleafing modulation ; together with a 
defign and expreffion fo finely adapted, 
that the fenfe and harmony do every 
where coincide. In the laft pfalm, which 
is the fifty-firft in our verfion, he feems 
to have colle&ed all the powers of his vaft 
genius, that he might furpafs the won- 
ders he had done before. 

I do not mean to affirm, that in this 
extenfive work, every recitative, air, or 
chorus, is of equal excellence. A con- 
tinued elevation of this kind, no author 
ever came up to. Nay, if we confider 

that- variety which in all arts is necefiary 

to keep alive attention, we may, perhaps, 
affirm with truth, that inequality makes 
a part of the character of excellence: 
that fomething ought to be thrown into 
(hades, in order to make the lights more 
ftriking. And, in this refpeft, Mar- 
cello is truly excellent : if ever he feems 
to fall, it is only to rife with more ado 
nifliing majefty and greatnefs \ 

Far the greateft parr 

O:" vrkrt fome call seetech is itudy'J arr, 

5 - When 
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To this illuftrious example m vocal, I 
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miniani; whofe elegance and fpirit of 
compofition ought to have been much 
more our pattern -, and from whom the 
public tafte might have received the 
higheft improvement, had we thought 
proper to lay hold of thofe opportunities 
which his long refidence in this kingdom 
has given us. 

The public is greatly indebted to this 
gentleman, not only for his many excel- 
lent compofitions, but for having as yet 
parted with none that are not extremely 
correft and fine. There is fuch a gen- 
teclnefs and delicacy in the turn of his 
mulical phrafe (if I may fo call it), and 
fuch a natural connection in his expref- 
five and fweet modulation throughout all 
his works, which are every where flip-.. 

When Virgil feems to trifle in a line, 
\ !i like a warning-piece which gives the fi^n, 
In wake your fancy and prepare your light, 
h) reach the noble height of fome unufual flight. 

RosCOM. EJf. on iranjlatcd verjc, 

ported 
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ported with fo perfeft a harmony, that 
we can never too often hear, or too much 
admire them. There are no impertinent 
digreffions, no tirefome, unnecefiary re- 
petitions ; but, from the beginning to the 
clofe of his movement, all is natural and 
pleafing. This it is properly todifcourfe 
in Mufic, when our attention is kept up 
from one pafTage to another, fo as the ear 
and the mind may be equally delighted. 

From an academy formed under fuch 
a genius, what a fupreme excellence of 
tofie might be expefted u ! 

PART 

Q To fhetv on whnt foundation this improvement 
in the muiical Science may be relied, I will take 
the iibenv to add the following remarks, from two 
unqueitionr.ble authorities on this head. 

The firftis from my Lord Shaftesbury, in his 

letter concerning defi^n, 

u I can, rnyfelr, remember the time, when, in 
" refpect of Muiic, our reigning taile was, in many 
(i degrees, inferior to the French. The long reign 
" of luxury and pleafbre under king Charles the 
" Second, and the foreign helps and itudied ad- 
u vantages given to Muiic in a following reign, 
" could not raise our genius the lead in this refpert, 
" But when the fpirit of the nation was grown 
more fiee, though engaged at that time in the 
fierceii war, and whh the molt doubtful fuccefs, 

" we 
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PART III. 

On Musical Expression, as it 
relates to the performer. 



SECT. I. 



On the expressive performance of 

Music in ceneral. 




UT as the nature and effe&s of 
Mitfical Exprejfwn do likewife relate 
to the performer y and the different inftru- 

ments 

" we no fooner began to turn ourfelves towards 
" Mufic, and enquire what Italy in particular pro- 
" duced, than, in an inftant, we out-ftripped our 
u neighbouis the French, entered into a genius far 
14 beyond theirs, and raifed ourfelves an ear and 
" judgement, not inferior to the beft now in the 
" world." 

And now, to obferve with what improper regard 
this art has fince been treated, we need only advert 
to the next remark from Ge m i %i ami's Introduction 

to a good Tafte in Mufic. 

"■ When I came hrft to London, which was thirty- 
11 four years ago, I found Mufic in fo thriving a 
'* ftate, that I had all the reafon imaginable to iup- 
11 pofe the growth would be fuitable to the cxcel- 
" lency of the foil. But 1 have lived to be moil 

• l mifera- 
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ments which are employed in the practice 
of Mufic, fo thefe in their turn may be 
alfo confulered. 

For> as Mufic al Expreffton in the com* 
pofer y is fucceeding in the attempt to ex- 
prefs fome particular paffion x ; fo in the 
performer^ it is to do a compofttion juftice, 
by playing it in a tape and ftile fo exaftly 






" miferably difappointed ; for, though it cannot be 
" faid that there was any want of encouragement, 
•• that encouragement was ill bellowed. The hand 
was more confidered than the head ; the perfor- 
mance than the compofition ; and hence it fol* 
; lowed, that, inftead or. labouring to cultivate a 

tafle, which feemed to be all that was wanting, 
** the public was content to nourifli infipidiry." 

This great mailer's firft arrival amongft us feems 
ro have been much about that time, which the noble 
author above-mentioned hath fixed for the moil 
Souriihing fra*e or" Mufic, and his fentiments herein, 
I dare fay, will appear veafonnble and tiitr to every 
impartial judge ot the iubject before us ; efpecially, 
as he hath done us the juitice to aflert, that Mufic, 
by proper culture and encouragement, may be brought 
to as great perfection in England^ as in any other 
nation. 

* The word paffwn is here taken in the moil ex- 
tenhve ienie, as it may be applied to every fpectft 
o: excellence in mufical compo fit ions ; which, ironi 
she very defign of the compofer, demands wxenergetU 
^\2wuuen. 

. _ - corrc- 
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correfponding with the intention of the 
compofer, as to preferve and illuftrate all 
the beauties of his work. 

Again, as the compofer is culpable, 
who, for the fake of fome low and trifling 
imitation^ deferts the beauties of exprejk 
fion : lb, that performer is ftill more cul- 
pable, who is induftrious to reduce a good 

inftrument to the date of a bad one, by 
endeavouring to make^it fubfervient to a 

ftill more trifling mimickry. 
Such are all imitations of flageolets, 

harm, bagpipes^ &c. on the violin; a 
kind of low device, calculated merely 
to amaze, and which, even with the com- 
mon ear, cannot long prevail over the na- 
tural love of harmony r. 

Even 

-' The finglng of a cuckoo, and the cackling of a 

hen, have, in tact, been often introduced into mu ileal 
performances. Vivaldi, in hii> feafous, or con- , 
mm, (b called, has imitated, the barking of a dog; 
befidesmany other Orange contrivances ; attempting, 
even to defcribe, as well as imitate, the various 
changes of the elements. 
It thofe compolers, who take fuch pleafure in . 

their mufical imitations of the noife of animals, will , 
! hw their ingenuity in that way, I would advife 

them 
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Even the ufe of double flops on this 
inftrument may, in my opinion, be con- 
fidered as one pf the abufes of it ; fince 
in the hands of the greateft matters, they 
only deaden the tone, fpoil the^txpref- 
fion, and obftruft the execution. In a 



them rather to follow the much more effect ual me- 
thod of introducing the creatures themfelves. And, 
by wa y of example, I fhall give them the following 
ftory, as it is related by Mr. Bayle, in his Critical 
Dictionary, under the article of Lewis XI, " The 
" Abbot de Baigke, a man of great wit, had in- 
" vented many things relating to muncal inllru- 
" ments ; and, being in the fervice of the king, was 
** once commanded by him to procure him harmo- 
" nious founds from the cries of hogs, imagining 
" the thing was abfolutely impoflihle. The Abbot 
" was not in the leaft perplexed at fuch a command, 
** but a&ed the king money to perform it; which 
" was immediately delivered to him, and he effected 
M the moft furprizing and remarkable, thing that 
u was ever heard. He got together a large quantity 
of hogs, all of different ages, and put them into 
a tent or pavillion covered with velvet, before 
" which tent there was a wooden table ail painted ; 
41 and he made an organical inftrument with a cer- 
** tain number ol Hops fo contrived, that, when ht 
hit upon thofe flops, it anfvvered to fome fpikes, 
which, pricking the hogs that ftood behind in a 
" due order, made them cry in fuch a harmonious 
** manner, that the king and all his attendants were 
" highly delighted with it. ,? 

wortJ. 
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word, they baffle the performer's art, and 
brino- down one good inftrument to the 
ftate of two indifferent ones. 

But furely it ought chiefly to be the 
compofer's care, not to give the performer 
any opportunities whatever of disparaging 
his art ; and the more he avoids all fuch 

low buffoonry, the more will this falfe 
arte be d ifcou raged : for -whatever may 
be allcdged againft the depravity of our 
talle in the mufical fcience, it certainly 
can be fixed no where fo properly, as on 
the mailers themfelves ; fince, were they 
to perfift with any fpirit or refolution in 
the exerciie of their genius in fuch com- 
pyfirjons only as are worthy of them, they 



r 



would undoubtedly improve the public 
car, and acquire to themfelves a reputa- 
tion and character worth preferving z . 

Let 

* There is one ci re am fiance, that might tend 
•jcath, to the repute and utility of Malic; which is>, 
th.it the proieflbrs themfelves would cultivate a fin- 
<ae tnti triendly commerce with each other, and 
clieiith that benevolent temper, which their daily 
tmnlov, at, e mould think, uwht naturally to in- 

^m. In truth, there is nothing cnlarfcs the muni 

H to 
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Let every compofer, whether for the 
church, the theatre, or chamber, thorough- 
ly confider the nature and compafs of the 
voices, or inftruments, that are employed 
in his work ; and, by that means, he will 
the more eafily avoid the common error 

* 

of not fufficiently diftinguifliing what flile 
or manner is proper for execution, and 
what for expreffion. 

He fhould alfo minutely obferve the 
different qualities of the inftruments them- 
felves : for, as vocal Mufic requires one 
kind of expreffion, and inftrumcntal an- 
other; lb different inftruments have alfo a 
different expreffion peculiar to them. 

Thus, the hautboy will beft exprefs the 
cantabile^ or finging ftyle, and may be 

uicd in all movements whatever under 



ro everv focial and laudable purpofe, fo much as 
thi= rrHgfctml inrcrcourfe with harmony. They 
wWi \%% rut this tisvine erfeft, are Grangers to its 
r.oblcit ::: i . , ence: tor whatever pretenlions they 
may oihenvife have to a reliih or knowledge of its 
j.uvs, without this criterion of the mufical foul, all 
other pretended Signatures of genius we may look 
upon as counterfeit. 

this 
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this denomination; efpecially thofe move- 
ments which tend to the gay and cbearfui 
In compofitions for the German flute, is 
required the fame method of proceeding 
by conjoint degrees, or fuch other natural 

intervals, as, with the nature of its tone, 
will bell exprefs the languifhing, or me- 
lancholy ftyle. With both thefe inftru- 

ments, the running into extreme keys, the 

uic of the ftaccato, or diftinft feparation of 
notes •, and all irregular leaps, or broken 
and uneven intervals, mull be avoided; 

for which rcafon alone, thefc inilruments 
ought never to be employed in the repieno 
purls of concertos for violins, but in fuch 
pieces only as are compofed for them; 
a:ul theie, perhaps, would be mod agree- 
ably introduced as principal inflruments 

in tame intervening movements in the 
Cancel to, which might not only give a 



plcafing variety, but (hew their different 
cxprcflion to the greateft advantage. 

In continued compofitions, particularly 

for the German flute, our compofers have 
been not a little unfuccefsful ; but whe- 

H 2 ther 
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ther this failure may be imputed to the 
deficiency of the inftrument, or their at- 
tempting to exceed its natural expreflion, 
may, perhaps, be worth the compofer's 
while to confider. 

The bajfoon fhould alfo have thofe gra- 
dual movements which naturally glide in 
their divifions, and have the eafieft tranfi- 
tions from one key to another *, and may 
be admitted as a -principal in the folo, or 
rinforzo in the chorus, but never in the 
latter without a fufficient number of other 

baffes to qualify and fupport it \ 
The trumpet and French-horn, though 

equally limited in their fenk, yet have 
pieces of very different ftyles adapted to 
them. The one, perhaps, to animate and 
inipire courage \ the other to enliven and 
chear the ipirits *, yet are not both to be 

* See the imh of Gemini ani's Concertos, 
r.v a :[::! '..;, where there is one movement com- 
poiCJ cxprehlv tor the balloon ; the agreeable effect 
or which, mm be fufficient to evince how much 
teiier tlvs ire.hcd is of introducing wind-inihu- 

meats, than guniitling them throughout the con- 



certo. 
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alike difcarded in the figurate defcant, or 
that part of compofition where difcords 
are concerned. In this fpecies of har- 
mony I have known the Fretoch-horn in- 
troduced with amazing fuccefs ; but it re- 
quires a very able compofer to manage 
it properly with fuch accompanyments* 
Either of thcfe inftruments, when fully 
accompanied, produce more wonderful 
ciTefts than when heard alone, becaufe in 



all martial compofitions, their airs and 
exprefiion are of (o plain and unmixed a 
nature, that their harmony is more eafily 
comprehended; and thence they ftrike 

the common ear with a greater degree of 

pleafure and admiration than any other in- 
ftrument whatever. 

The organ and harpfichord, though alii 
in fo many refpe&s, that the fame per- 
former may equally fhew his fkill and 
execution on both ; yet are their refpeo 
tive compofitions and manner of per- 
formance widely different: the former 
exprefling the grand or folemn ftile, the 

H 3 latter, 
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latter, thofe lively or trickling movements 
which thrill in the ear. 

Now, where any of the above inftru- 
merits over-rule in concert, whether in 
the chorus, cr folo ; or are appointed to 
play fuch airs or movements as they can- 
not eatlly exprefs-, we may then conclude, 
that the compofer hath unfortunately fit 
out upon a wrong principle, which capital 
error will defiroy every good effeft that 
might have been found in his work, had 

he duly confidered the diftinct limits and 
properties of each instrument. 

In claffing the different inflruments in 
concert, we may confidcr them as the 
various flops which complete a good or- 
gan : and as the fkillful artift fo contrives, 
that, when, the full organ is heard, no 
mixtures, or furnitures^ &r. {hall predo- 
minate, but that the diapafons, with their 

cfiavts b , may unite and fill the whole-, fo 

we may rank the r jiclms with their baffes 
and double K bajfes % as the diapafons and 



Principals and rl titer. 
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principals of the concert : for in fad they 
may be (aid to contain the very ftrength 
and fpirit of all harmony, and have in 
them, not only the expreffion of all the 
other inftrurnents, but contain a prodigi- 
ous variety of many other noble proper- 
ties peculiar to themfelves, of which all 
the reft are utterly deftitute. It is their 
remarkable diftinttion, that no concert 
can be formed without them, as they 
unite and agree as well with every inftru- 
ment, as with each other, and return 
every advantage they receive. And, as 

the fined infirumental Mufic may .be con- 
fidered as an imitation of the vocal \ fo do 
thefc inftruments, with their expreffive 
tone and the minutefl: changes they are 
capable of in the progreffion of melody, 
Ihew their neareft approaches to the per- 
fection of the human voice. 

Let the lover of Mufic call to mind 
the delightful effefts they afford, when 
joined with the organ to a chorus of goocj 

voices, particularly in churches where the 
expanfion is large and ample, to foften 

H 4 every 
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* 

every rough and grating found, and unite 
the variety of voices and other inftru- 
ments 3 that complete this grand and fo. 
iemn performance ; he will, even in this 

ideal enjoyment of Mufic, with plealure 
own and prefer their harmonious exprrf- 

fion. 

In fine, it is in thofe produ&ions only 

which include the violin and its fpecies, 
where an extenfive genius may rove at 

large through all the various kinds of 
HiUfical expreffion ; and may give the 
bed performers, though not in capricious 
and extravagant flights, every defirable 
opportunity of Ihewing their (kill. 

As a remarkable inftance of the power 
of expreffion in a performance on this in-, 
ftrument, I cannot omit the mention of 
three matters, within my own knowledge. 
K;;irler, with great execution and a fine 
tone, but unfulceprible of the powers of 
expreffion, always difappointed the ex- 
peeling ear: Caebomel, with but a com- 
mon portion of thofe qualities fo requifite 
to enforce an expreffion, by a natural and 

inftant 
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jnftant feeling of the tender ftrokes in a 

line compofition, never failed to give all 

the pleafure that could be expeded from 

them. But if we would hear thefe vari- 
ous qualities united in their full perfec- 
tion, we mud repair to the admired 
Giardini. The brilliancy and Fullnefs 
of iiis tone, the fweetnefs, fpirit, and va- 
riety of his expreflion, his amazing rapi- 
dity of execution, and exuberance of 
fancy, joined with the mod perfect eafe 

and gracefulnefs in the performance, con- 
cur to let him at the head of his c pro- 



rr. 



iehion, 



f Since the appearance of this great performer, 
fk Seniors Pla, Passaiuni, and Chabran, 
tave alio excited the admiration of the town: yet, 
atrr ali, it is but too general an obfervation (and I 
i-.'Miut help repeating it) that even thegreateil per- 
itrnnTs, when left 10 thcmfelves, cannot refiit the 
variirr ot amazing the multitude. 

For this rcafon, the judicious hearer will always 
mkr their accom panyment in vocal performances, 
v.T'.re every kind ot unmeaning execution rcuft give 
ft"R to a more natural harmony ; and their happier 
'"tents arc employed, in a flitting the voice, through 
*:1 rlie various bcautiei ot true muficnl cxpreffion. 

2 Thus, 
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Thus, the judicious performer, by this 
exertion of his fort or mafter -ftyle, may 
poffibly give a pleafing tendernefs orfpi- 
rit, even to an indifferent competition; 
while, on the other hand, a negleft, or 
ignorance, of the ufe of this art, however 
expert in other refpe&s the performer 
may be, will difguife, if not intirely de- 
ftroy, thofe diftinguillbed beauties, which 
alone can raife the dignity and perfeftion 
of Mufic. 

I dare fay the reader will anticipate the 
fimilar cafe I am about to mention in re- 
gard to reading-, as it will naturally cccur 
to him, on this head, how commanding 
the power of expreffion may be found, 
from a different manner of reading the 

fame author •, efpecially in poetry, where 

a juft and fpirked emphafis is fo highly 

effential to point out thofe interefting 

ftrokes, which are more peculiarly de- 
figned to delight the imagination and af- 

D O O 

feet the heart. But how infinitely Ihort 

of this defign, is the beft-wrote poem, 

whether we hear it rehearfed with wild 

and 
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and vehement accents, or repeated in a 
cold and lifelcfs monotone ! In either of 
thefe cafes, our diiguft, or wearinefs of 
attention, will be found in proportion to 
the beauties of the author fo abufed. 
And juft thus it fares with an injudicious 
performance of a fine mufical compofi- 

tion. 
The different fpecies of Mufic, for the 

church, the theatre, or the chamber, are, or 

fhould be, diftinguifhed by their peculiar 
expreffion. It may eafily be perceived, 
that it is not the time or mcafttre, fo much 
as manner and expreffion, which ftarnps 
the real character of the piece. A well- 
wrought allegro^ or any other quick 
movement for the church, cannot, with 
propriety, be adapted to theatrical pur- 
poles ; nor can the adagio of this latter 
kind, ftrictly fpeaking, be introduced in- 
to the former : I have known feveral ex- 
periments of this nature attempted, but 

never with fuccefs. For, the fame pieces 
which may juftly enough be thought 
very ibicmn in the theatre, to an expe- 
rienced 
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rienced ear, will be found too light and 
trivial, when they are performed in the 
church : and this, I may venture to af. 
fert, would be the cafe, though we had 
never heard them but in fome anthem, 
or other divine performance ; and were, 
therefore, not fubjeft to the prejudice, 
which their being heard in an opera mi^ht 
occafion d . 

It is alfo by this efficacy of mufical 
expreflinn, that a good ear doth afcertain 
the various terms which are generally 

made ufe of to direct the performer, 
For infrance, the words andante^ prefto, 
a!Iegrc 9 &c. are differently applied in the 
different kinds of Mufic above-mention- 
ed : for, the fame terms which denote 
lively and gay, in the opera, or concert 
ftyle, may be underftood in the praftice 

d " Br the ancients, airs were fung in three dit- 
" ferent" manners; fur the theatre, the ftyle was 
li lively an J. various; for the chamber, delicate and 
" fi m" thed ; f or t h e c h u rch , i n o v i n £ a nd £ra ve. This 
" ditferencc, to very many modems, is quite un« 
" known */' 

* See Tosj on the florid fong, p. 92. 

of 







or 
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:hurch-mufic, as, chearful andferene, 
} if the reader pleaies, lefs lively and 
gay : wherefore, the allegro^ &c. in this 
kind of compofition, fhould always be 
performed ibmewhat flower than is ufuai 
in concertos or operas. 

By this oblervation we may learn, that 
theft; words do not always convey what 
they import in their ftridt fenic, but are 
to be confidered as relative terms \ and if 
they cannot fully anfwer the compofer's- 

intention of communicating, to every per- 
former, the nature of each particular 

ilyle; yet, are they more proper than any 

other for that purpofe ; however, the 

compofer wilt always be fubjeft to a ne- 

ceffity of leaving great latitude to the per- 
former \ who, nevertheless, may be great- 
ly afiifted therein, by his perception of 
:e powers of expreffion. 
la vocal Mufic he can never fail ; be- 
caufe, if the different paffions which the 
poet intends to raife, are juftly diftinguilh- 
ed and expreffcd by the compofer's art ; 

h ier.fible performer will feci this happy 



t 






union 
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union of both the arts, and thence join 
his own to perfect the whole. 

With regard to the inftrumental kind; 
the ftyle and air of the movement mull 
chiefly determine the exaft time and mm- 
ner 9 in which it ought to be performed; 
and unlefs we ftrictly attend to this di- 

ftin&ion, the mod excellent compofitions 
may be greatly injured, efpeciatly when 

the compoler is not prefent, either to lead, 

or give the air of his piece. 

I might conclude this head with an 

obfcrvation or two on the feveral £r<w« 

or ornaments of expreffion : but as thefe 
are already enumerated, and. fufficiently 
explained in the rules of Gemjniani, I 
need only refer to that work. However, 
we may here remark, that, were thefe 

elements of playing in tafle, with their 
diitinft characters and explanations, be- 
come the general ftandard, as well for the 
performance of matters, as for the in- 
ilru&ion of their pupils ; the former, I 
believe, would not only find them capable 

of heightening the verv beft compofuions, 

bu; 
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but the latter would alio, with greater fa- 
cility, arrive at perfection. But, inflead 
of this, the generality of our matters, 
following each their own method, have 

preferred a more loofe and florid manner 

of gracing, by which the fineft harmo- 
nies are too often deftroyed ; and in their 

explanation of theie graces, by fo many 

different marks, and crowds of little 

notes, impoflible to be exprefied, have 
rather perplexed the learner, who, find- 
ing the fame art lb varioufly taught, hath, 

therefore, been often difcouraged in the 
progrefs of his ftudy. 

And, as we have diftinguifhed this 

mailer, as a pattern of excellence in his 

compfuions, lo we nuift allow him to 

have been equally excellent in his per- 
formance ; for, in this refpeft, he was alio 
peculiarly happy in his various expref- 
fion, as well of the tender, the jerene, the 
jolmn, as of ike joyous and rapid \ and, 
uiih a ready and proper execution, al- 
ways entered into a true feeling of the 

i?irit, or foftnels, fuitable to each of thefe 

Jlyles : 
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fiyks: and, nocwithftanding the unccr. 
tain duration of this talent, a circum- 
ftance common to every performer, he 
will ever live in thole rules above referred 
to, and in his Art of flaying on the Violin \ 
in which ufeful work he has communi* 
Gated to the mufical world, as much of 
his fuperior tafte and method of execu- 
tion, as could poffibly be expeded from 
foch an undertaking. 



SECT. II. 

Ok the expressive performances or 

Music w parts* 



HAVING hid (o much with regard 
to the expretfive performance of Mufic 

in general, I Hull now conclude with a 
few hints which mav be of fervice in 
the performance of full Mufic : efpecially 
of fuch concertos as have pretty near an 
equal fhare of air and exprejfion in all 
their parts. 

The 
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The firft material circumftance which 
ought to be confidered in the performance 
of [his kind of compofition, is, the number 
and quality of thofe inftruments that may 
produce the beft effect. 

And, 1/, I would propofe, exclufive 
of the four principal parts which muft be 

always complete, that the chorus of other 
initruments (hould not exceed the num- 
ber following, viz* fix primo % and four 
fecondo repienos \ four repieno bajfes y and 
two double bajfes^ and a barpficbord. A 
lefler number of inftruments, near the 
fame proportion, will alfo have a proper 
effeft, and may anfwer the compofer's 

intention; but more would probably de- 

ftroy the juft contraft, which (hould al- 
ways be kept up between the chorus and 
[ok : for in this cafe the effedl of two 
or three fingle inftruments would be loft 
and over-powered by the fucceffion of too 
grand a chorus ; and to double the primo % 
mi fecondo concertino, or violoncello in the 
folo % would be an impropriety in the con- 
duct of our mufical oeconomy, too ob- 

I vious 
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vioUS tc require any thing to be faid on 
that head. It may be obje&ed, perhaps* 
that the number of bajfes, in the above 
calculation, would be found too powerful 
for the violins: but as the latter inft ru- 
men ts are in their tone fo clear, fprightly> 
and piercing, and as they rather gain more 
force by this addition, they will always be 
heard : however, if it were poffible, there 
fhould never be wanting a double hfs\ 
efpecially in a performance of full con- 
certos, as they cannot be heard to any 
advantage without that noble founda- 
tion of their harmony. 

As to wincUinftruments, thefe are all 
fo different in their tone, and in their 
progreffions through the various keys, 
from thofe of the ftringed kind, befides 
the irremediable difagreement of their 

riling in their pitch, while the others 

are probably falling, that they Ihould nei- 
ther be continued too long in ufe, nor 

employed but in fuch pieces as are ex- 

prefsly adapted to them •, fo that in the 

eneral work of concertos, for violins. 
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i$t* they are alrtioft always improper; 
unlefs we admit of the buffoon, which, if 
performed by an expert hand, in a foft 
and ready tone, and only in thofe para- 
ges that are natural to it, may then be of 
Angular ufe, and add fullnefs to the 
harmony. 

m 

Did every performer know the fort 
of his inftrumenr, and where its beft ex- 
preflion lay, there to exert it moft; I 
fhould have but little pretence for my pre- 
lent attempt in the enfuing dire&ions. 

2d!y, In the four principal parts there 
ought to be four performers of almoft 
equal maftery ; as well in regard to time 
as execution ; for however ealy it may 
feem to acquire the former, yet nothing 
more fhews a matter than a Heady per- 
formance throughout the .whole move- 
ment, and therefore chiefly neceflary in 
the leading parts. But this rule is gene- 
rally neglefted by placing one of the worft 
hands to the tenor \ which, though a 
part of little execution, yet requires fo 
much meaning and expreffion, that the 

I 2 per- 
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performer (hould not only give a fine tone 
(the peculiar quality of that inftrumcnt) 

but by (welling and finging of the notes, 

and entering into the fpirit of the com- 
pofer, know, without deftroying the air f 
where to fill the harmony ; and, by boldly 
pointing the fubjedt, keep it up with the 
greateft energy c . 

3<fly, The fame rule will ferve for all 

the other inftruments except the harpft* 
chord; and as this is only to be ufed in the 

chorus, the performer will have little elfc 
to regard but the (Inking juft chords, 

keeping the time, and being careful that 

no jangling found or fcattering of the 

e As when we find a juft and happy fubferviency 
in all the under parts of a compofuion, we conclude 
the compofer to be a man of experience and good 
fenfe : fo alfo, thofe only are the performers or liii- 
cernment and gcxxl taile, who can feel, and, tfcith 
delight, exprefs thofe beauties undiilinguifhed by the 
common ear. 

It is their part alfo to difcern, how Ktdeit avails, 
to attempt any fervice in the performance, where 
thefe attendants to the principal part, are either 
fuperfluous in themfelves, or inharmonious in their 
tfhSt ; and where they deftroy, inftead of aiding 
the mafcr-fubjcBy or other appointed airs in the piece. 

mm 
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notes be continued after the paufe or ca- 
dence. During this interval of reft, he 
Ihould alfo attend, with the utmoft exaft- - 
nefs, the leading off again the remaining 
part of the movement, that when all the 
parts are thus inftantly ftruck, his own 
may be found to pervade and fill the 
whole: and if there are any refts fuc- 

ceeding the paufe, his attention to the 
leading inftrument will dirett him when 
thefe are to commence. The fame care 
is neceflary at the return of each double 
ftrain, when there are no intermediate 
notes to introduce the repeat. In fine, 
a profound filence mull be always obferv- 
ed, wherever the compofer has intended 
a general refpite, or paufe in his work. 
I am the more particular in giving this 
caution to performers on the harpfichord, 
as they are the molt liable to tranfgrefs in 
this way ; becaufe their inftrument, lying 
io commodious to their fingers, is ever 
tempting them to run like wild-fire over 
the keys, and thus perpetually interrupt 
the performance, As compofitions of 

I 3 ' this 
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this nature are not calculated for the fake 
of any one inftrument, but to give a grand 
effeft by uniting many, each performer 
ought therefore to confider his particular 

province, and fo far only to exert himfelf 
as may be confident with the harmony 
and expreffion in his part. Nor let any 
lover of Mufic be concerned if there is 
but little for him to execute, fince he will 
thence have ibme leifure for the plcaftire 
of hearing;: for this reafon, the under 
parts in good compofitions are more eli- 
cible to the performer, who would rather 
enjoy the whole than be diftinguilhed 

alone. 

The ufe of the Acciaccatura f , or 

fweeping of the chords, and the dropping 
or fprinkling notes, are indeed fome of 
the peculiar beauties of this inftrument, 
But thefe graceful touches are only re- 
ierved for a mafterly application in the 

f For an explanation f the Acciaccaiura y fee 
Glm i n I a x rs introduction to a good tafte ot Mufic, 
printed at the head of his fecond colie&ion of Mi 

longs. 

acconi? 
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accompanyment of a fine voice, or fin- 
ale inftrumentj and therefore, befides the 
difficulty of acquiring a competent fkill 
in them, they are not required in the per- 
formance of full Mufic. 

Under this article I (hall beg leavs 
to offer an obfervation on the harpfi- 
chord concerto ; a fpecies of compofition 

but of late invention, and which, if pro- 
perly ftudied, will admit of confiderable 
improvements Hitherto we feem to have 
miftaken the property of this inftrument, 
by not confidering what it can, or cannot 
expreia. Hence it is, perhaps, that our 
compolers have run all their concertos 
into little elfe than tedious divifions; and 
the fubjefl: or ground- work of thefe, 
being introduced and repeated by a 
chorus cf violins., .produce always a bad 

effeft : whereas the violin .parts (hould 

be but few, and contrived rather as 
accompanyments ;than lymphonies j by 
which means they may affift greatly in 
linking out fome kind of expreffion, 

I 4 wherein 
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wherein the harpfichords is remarkably 

deficient > 

The fame method, perhaps, may be 
equally proper in concertos for the organ : 
.which being frequently employed in other 
eompofitions, and at prefent fo generally 
approved, it may not be amifs to confider 
it farther. For however capable this in- 
strument may be found to fill or foften all 
the reft, it will neverthelefs over-power 
and deftroy them, if the performer is not 
extremely cautious and tender in the ufe 

of it. I would therefore propofe that the 

accompanyments in the thorough-bafs 
{hould never be ftruck in chords with the 
right-hand, as upon the harpfichord, but 

s Sec Rameau's concertos for the harpfichord, 

published by Mr, Walsh. 

h Performers on rhe harpfichord, in concertos for 
that inilrumem, ought to take notice, ftmjlwato 
ilivijioiis, on one note, fhpuld be played with differ- 
ent fingers, wherever it can be done with conve- 
nience ; and not with one finger only, becaufe, in 
this cafe, it is impo fable to move the writf. (which 
the quick repetition of one note with one finger 
would require) with freedom enough to give thefc 
kind of palTages their proper force. 

in 
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in all the full parts the leading fubjeft 
ihould be fingly touched, and the per- 
former proceed through the reft of the 
movement with the left-hand only. For 
this rcafon, no perfon whatever fhould 
attempt this inftrument in concertos not 
exprelsly made for it, but from the 
fcore-y and then, if he has judgement and 

difcreCion fufficient, he may enforce an 
cxpreffion, and aflift every part through- 
out the whole chorus. Yet I cannot 
difmifs this article without once aaain 
obferving, that the difficulties of render- 
ing the organ of that ufc in full concert 
which many expe£t from it, are fo various 
and intricate, that we can never be too 
careful of the performer's abilities ; who, 
if thoroughly (killful, will fo manage his 
inftrument, that it may always be heard, 
but feldom diftinguilhed. 

4/%, As in all concertos, overtures, 
tic. where the repieno parts are more im- 
mediately necefiary, the compofer ought 
to purfue lome defign in filling each 

chorus, and relieving them with pufiaces 



" 1 

ti * - ^ 
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cither proper to be heard alone, or (o 

contrived as to give a good effeft to the 
repeated chorus ; fo in performing thefe 
different paOages, a different manner 
mult be obierved. Thus, when the/c/a 
is contrived for the fake of fome peculiar 
exprefiion, it fhould then be performed 
in a manner fuitable to the genius or 

character of the piece ; but always plain, 
or however with iuch graces only as may 
heighten the expreffion without varying 
the time-; and which, therefore, require 
other qualities befides an execution to do 
them vuiliee : for this elegance of talk 

J O ' 

in the performance of the folo, confifts 
not in thole agile motions, or fhiftings 
of the hand, which ftrike with furprizc 
the common ear, but in the tender and 

delicate touches, which to fuch indeed 
are leaft perceptible, but to a fine ear 
productive of the higheft delight. Let 
net the performer then by an ill-judged 
execution mifapply this opportunity ol 
{hewing his fkill in thefe remarkable 
pUces : for though k is not the advant- 

i age 
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ere of inftrumental compofitions to be 



heightened in their cxpreffion by the 
help of words, yet there is generally, or 
ht to be, fome idea of fenfe or pafiion, 
bdides that of mere found, conveyed to 
the hearer l : on that account he flhould 
avoid all extravagant decorations, fince 



011? 



every attempt of this kind mull utterly 
deilroy whatever palfion the compofer 
niav have defigned to exprefs. And lad 
of all let him confider, that a more than 
ullul attention is expected to his princi- 
pal part, when all the reft yield it this 
preference, of being diftinguilhed and 



heard alone \ 

stay, 

1(1 La Poefia, e la MuTica, ul*inrcnjenti ben 
1 kmw fon dur aiti geinelle, etra ioro ii anabghe, 
" die a pen fare e tavellar ianamente non v\ dovrehbe 
u elicrPoeiiaiciuaMufica, neMuiica ten /.a Poefia." 

O. C. Bccelli, 
k <; L" is fuppo fed, bv matrv,- thar a real good 

; vmt canrot ujttBrly bo acquired by anv rules of 

v art; it b'vmg a peculiar gilt or iiatuie, indulged 

1 «!ilv to t'.m.e who have naturally a mm ear: and* 

1 \a iiT-vli il.vtiev t hern '.elves they have this perfection, 

c hc^e it happen?, thar he who lings or plays, 

t'i:nka of I'othing ib much tu to in ike continually 

1 lomc favour: :e pail:! /res or tn-ai.es, believing that 

u by 
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5/%, In the chorus, whether full in 
all the parts, or leading by fugues; the 
molim di concertino l fhould be pointed 

with fpirit to each repieno\ thefe alfo 

fhould be inftantly ft ruck, without fuffer- 

ing the firft note to flip, by which means 
they always lofe their defigned effeft: 

an omifllon which many carelcfs per- 
formers are guilty of, either through mil- 
counting of reds, or depending upon 
others; and thus render the whole per- 
formance ragged and unmeaning. 

6thly\ When concertos are perform- 
ed with three or four inftruments only, 
it may not be amifs to play the folo parts 
mezzo piano \ and to know more accu- 

** by this means he (hall be thought to be a good 
" performer, not perceiving that playing in good 
" tafte doth not con fill of frequent paiTages, but m 
" expreffing, with ftrength and delicacy, the inten- 

" tion of the compofer *." 

Thefe are the performers who execute all pieces 
with fuch a taftelefs uniformity of manner, that they 
item not to diftingulih either what is good, or in- 
different, or even what is execrable. 

1 Principal parts, 

* IntrcxJu£Hon to a good tafte in Mufjo 3 by Gimimtani. 

ratcly 
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rately where to find them, the firft and 



laft note of every chorus Ihould be dif- 




tinguifhed thus j jf I and to prevent all 

_ the forte at a wrong 

place, that alio ought to have the fame 

mark : by this means the performer will 



o 



the firft 



chorus and forte its proper emphafis, 
and not fuffer the latter to hang upon the 
car, which is extremely difagreeable. 

Above all, to heighten this variety in 
the performance, it is eflential to mark the 
change of ftiles that may often be found 
in the fame movement, and chiefly the 
foftenute and jlaccato^ for in thefe are 
contained the greateft powers of expref- 
fion on the violin. 

Sounds continued, or fucceeding each 
other without interruption, muft be gently 

fwelled and decrcafed, and this without 

drawling or languor. -All cut founds 

ihould be moderately ftruck, yet clear 

and diftind. that cverv (brill and fud- 

* 4 

den 
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den jerk with the bow may be entirely 



avoi 



ded. 

Though few performers can feel the 
nice diftimStions that lie between the 
beauties and errors in each of thefe (tiles; 
yet many are Jenfible of their very oppo- 
fite effefts : and this circumftance alone 

will greatly aflift thofe who would play 

cither with tendernefs or fpirit. 

7tbly f As difcords in Mufic are like 
{hades in painting, ^o is the piano like 
the fainter parts or figures in a pifture ; 
both which do greatly affift in conftituting 

and fupporting an agreeable variety. But, 
as in the cafe of Mufic fo much depends 
upon the tafte and accuracy of the per- 
former, it is particularly ncceflary, that a 
ilrift regard be had to the piano and 
forte \ for thefe, in the hands of a lkillful 
compofer, are generally fo difpofed as to 
afford a moll pleafing relief j and, when 
juftly executed, give great beauty and 
fpirit to a competition. 'Yet how often 
do they pafs unobferved, or, if at all cxpref 
fed, in fo carelefs and negligent a manner, 

as 
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as to produce little, if any, fenfible dif- 
ference to the hearer! It is a common 
pradtice with thofe luke-warm performers, 
who imagine that diminifhing the num- 
ber of inih'uments will anfwer the fame 

end as foftening the whole, to quit their 
part when they (hould rather be all at- 
tention how to manage it with the utmoft 

delicacy; tranfporting, as it were, like 

the fwell-organ, the leiiening founds to a 

vail dillance, and thence returning with 

redoubled ftrength and fullnefs to the 

fcrte: and as this delightful effe6t can 

only be found from a performance of 
nvany inftruments together, we ought 

sever to omitiuch opportunities of car- 
rying this noble contraft to its higheft 

pcrfe&ion. 

8 //;/>', When the inner parts are in- 
tended as accompanyments only, great 

care (hould be had to touch them in fuch 
a manner, that they may never predomi- 
nate, but be always fubfervient to the 
principal performer, who alio fhould ob- 

trve the fame method, whenever his part 

becomes 



v 
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becomes an accompanyment ; which m 
nerally happens in well-wrought fugues 
and other full pieces, where the fubjeft 
and air are almolt equally diftributed. 
When the attention of every performer 
is thus employed by liftening to the other 

parts, without which he cannot do juftice 
to his own, it is then we may expect to 
hear the proper effeft of the whole. 

gtbly, In every part throughout the 
full chorus, all manner of graces, or di- 
minution of intervals, or tranfpofition of 
eight notes higher, muft be avoided; 

which fome indifcreet performers are but 
too apt to make life of, merely from a 
defire of being diftinguilhed, and that the 
audience may admire their execution. 
But thefe gentlemen ought to confider, 

that by fuch liberties they d<? nbt only dis- 
appoint the expe&ing ear, of ajuft per- 
formance of fome favourite part, but often 
introduce and occafion difallowances in 
the harmony. From the fame ruling 
paffion we fometimes hear performers, the 

moment a piece is ended, run over their 

inftru- 
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jnilrumenc, forgetting that order, like 
filcnce under arms in the military difci- 
pline, fliould alfo be obferved in the dif- 

cipline of Mufic. 

Ldly, To point out in all the parts of 
full Mufic, their various- fubjefts or 
fugues, I have ventured to introduce a new 

S3 ' 

mufical character, namely, this moftra 

or index : but as the particular 
tile I would apply it to, may poflibly be 

thought by fome, a groundlefs innovation, 

it-will therefore be neceflary to fay fome- 
thing in its defence and explanation m . 

In all compofitions for inftruments in 
pans, which are publifhed in feparate 

books, and feldom perufed in fcore> moft 

performers are frequently at a lofs, to 
know the compofer's defign : hence pro- 
ceed many difcordant ricercate % where 

*' See fix concertos publiflied by Johnson, where 
thcifc ul'this mark is applied : as this character h 
calily made by the pen, it may, with very little 
trouble, be added to the proper places, either in 
nunulccipt or other printed concertos that leqiirc it» 

'• Extempore flourilhings. 

K only 
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only the full unmixed harmony flaould 

be heard. Another confequence has been, 

that, for want of fome fuch chara&er as 
the moftra above-mentioned, the very 
bed contrivances in a good compofition 
have often paffed undiftinguifhed and 

negle&ed. To remedy this defeft, it 

feems neceffary to point out in each part 

every leading and refyonfive fugue: for 
'Which purpofe fome particular mark 
fliould be placed over the firfl: note of 
every accidental fubjeft as well as frinci- 
fal\ the former being rather more necef- 
fary to be thus diftinguilhed, as every per- 
fon capable of performing in concert mud 
know the principal fubjeft wherever it 
occurs, and therefore will of courfe give 
that its proper exprefiion. 

But the accidental fubjefts are, on ac- 
count of their variety, much more difficult 

to be afcertained : fometimes indeed thej 

are a part or accompanyment of the 
principal, and then may be ftyled a fe« 
cond or third fubjeft, as they are gene- 
rally repeated, or at leaft fo retouched k 
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the progrefs of the fugue as td render 
them eafily known. But yet there are 
oftentimes other fubje&s very different 
from the principal, and which being fid- 
dom or never repeated, are therefore Hill 
more neceflary to be marked ; for having 

always fome peculiar relation to the other 

parts, it is abfolutely neceflary that they 

Ihould be juftly exprefled ; and this cart 
only be done by a fimple, plain, yet ener- 
;etic execution : for wherever a 'fubjedt 
is propofed, it can never with propriety 
admit of any variation. Expreffion alone 

being fufficient to give us every thing that 

can be defired from harmony. 

Thus, by a due obfervance of fome 
fuch chara&er as the moflra, the per- 
former will be greatly afiifted to compre- 
hend all the harmony and contrivances of 
the compofer, and obtain an advantage 
and pleafure almoft equal to that of play- 
ing from the fcore °< 

By 

Though we may partly conjecture at the ex- 
cellence ot the air and expreffion of particular paflages 

in a compofiti-orij without a complete performance in 

k 2 aii 
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By what has been faid, it appears, that 
this mark will be of fimilar ufe in Mufic, 

all the parts ; yet of the harmony and relation thefe 
may bear to each other, we cannot form a peremptory 
judgement: and more efpeci ally as we are often de- 
ceived in our opinions of full Mufic, from thofe faint 
and imperfect trials, to which, for want of proper 
hands, they are frequently expofed ; where thefe are 
deficient, whether in number or abilities, I know 
not a more effectual tell than a good harpfichord and 
performance from the /core, where the eye will aflift 
the ear through all the defects of this inftrument, 
and give a betrer idea of the compofer's defign than 
any unfuceefsful attempt in concert. 

For this reafon, were the printers of Mufic to 
publiih the bell concertos mdjwatas in jbwc, as arc 
thofe of Corelli; perhaps this very expedient, 
though it may feem hazardous at firll, would con- 
tribute more to a general good taile and knowledge 
of Mufic, than any yet thought of ; and the fuceds 
that may rcaionably be expected from fo ufeful an 
undertaking, will, in the long-run, amply reward 

them for all their trouble and expence. 

I have heard the firfl publisher of Corelu's 
works in fcor&, very frankly acknowledge, that the 
profits received from the fale of thefe books, were 
greater than could have been expected : and, as the 
public has had aim oft twenty years trial of the ad- 
vantages that have accrued from fuch an intimate 

acquaintance with this elaiHcal compofer ; it cannot, 
I think, be doubted but a like good effect might alio 
ar^y a publication in fcore of Gemjniani* 
concertos ; and of other compofuions in parts, which 
my have defenedly gained a reputation. 

to 
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to that of capitals^ italicks, and other or- 
thographical illuftrations in writing ; and 
therefore, perhaps, may make the chance 
which a mufical author has for fuccefs, 
more nearly equal to that of a literary 
one •, for it is certain that the former at 
prcfent lies under fo many additional dif- 
advantages, that whatever ferves to leflcn 
or remove any of them, fhould be thought 
an invention of no trivial utility. 

For inftance, how often does the fate 
ot a concerto depend on the random 
execution of a fett of performers who 
have never previoufly confidered the work, 
examined the connection of its parts, or 
ftudied the intention of the whole ? 

Was a dramatic author in fuch a filia- 
tion, as that the fuccefs of his play de- 
pended on a fingle recital, and that too 
by perfons thus unprepared ; I fancy he 
would fcarce chufe to run the rifle, 
though he had even Mr, Garrick for 
one of his rehearfers. Yet what the 

poet never did, nor ever will venture, the 

K 3 har- 
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harmonifl is of neceffity compelled to» 
and that alfo frequently when he has not 
yet acquired a character to prejudice the 
audience in his favour, or is in any fitua- 
tion to prevent their firft cenfure from 
beine determinate and final 
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LETTER to the AUTHOR, 



CONCERNING 



The Mufic of the Ancients, 




S I R, 

H E Mufic of the Ancients and of 
the Moderns hath been often and 
fully difcufled by the learned, and I have 
only a (lender and fuperficial knowledge 
of the theory either of the former or 
of the latter. What is it then that I 
can offer you upon this fubjed ? In truth 
nothing better than a few ftraggling paf- 
fages of clajftc authors relating to Mufic, 
and a few flight remarks added to them, 
Horace, Serm. L iii. 6. fays of ?7- 

pllius \ 

Si colHbul/fety ab gvo 
Vfque ad mala citaret> lo Bacche y modo fumma 
¥vce : modo bac refonat chordis qua yuaiuor ima. 

K 4 u e. He 
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i. e. He fang fome times in the note of tk 
upper firing) fometimes in that of the hmf 
fifing of the tetrachord. 

The tetrachord here is to be confut- 
ed, not as a particular inflrument, but as 

four firings bearing a certain mufical pro- 
portion to each other, of which, in the 
diatonic fcale, the fecond was a femiton^ 
the third a tone, and the laft a tone, and a 
fourth to the firft, as the natural notes, 
B, C, D, E. The firfi and fourth, in all 
tetrachords, were fixed and immoveable, 
(eScyJc* dxivrfa,) and one of them was cal- 
led 'TlWwj, fumma i the i^Ztf/ ^ the other, 

JiftTt 9 ifite) the loweft. The /&/gv^ was 
that chord which gave the deepeft or 
gran: eft found, the Zsrcctf/? that which gave 
the actiteft found ; and therefore, what 
we call ascending, they called descend- 
ing. Thus for example, if you compare 
the open fixings of a violin to the tetra- 
chord, (though their proportions are not 
the fame,} the firing which founds G, 

would have been with them the higbejt, 

and 
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and that which founds E, would have been 

the loweft. 
As in their tetrachord, their low eft was 

a fourth to their higheft, the fcnfe of 
Horace is, that Tigellius fang the air, Io 
Baccbe, and then would fing it over again, 
what we call, a fourth higher. Voxfumma 
is the bafs, and vox ima the treble. 

Apply this to the Mufic of the fpberes. 
The old planetary fyftem may be confi- 
dered as an heptachord, an inftrument 
with feven ftrings, anfwering to the feven 
notes in Mufic. The diameter of the 

orbit of each planet is the firing. Saturn, 
who is the remoteft, and hath the longeft 
chord, and gives the deepeft found, is the 
mufical 'TiraTfl, or higheft; and he is fo 
defcribed by Pliny, and fo called by Nico- 
mchus. But in fettling this celeftid bar- 

flUffljfi the Ancients are by no means 

agreed; which indeed is no wonder, for 

fenfe is uniform, and nonfenfe admits of 
cndlefs variations. 

The concords of # the Ancients were 
the fourth) fifth } and eighth. The third, 

major, 
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major j or minor, they held to be a difcori, 

and in concert they feem to have only ad- 
mitted the eighth. 

The Akcient diatonic fyftem vas 
z, b, c, d, c, f, g, A, b, c, d, c, f, g- 
j anfwering to the natural notes of the 
harpfichord ; with two Jemitones, and five 
tones 1 in an g Slave. 

Of this fyftem, our a-mi-la, or <?-/<?• 
0E»~ri f was the Miirw, the middle, or rfltffl-. 

Their yktf;z w^fer, or tones, in the 

diatonic fyftem, feem to have been redu- 
cible, in reality, to one mode, taken higher 

or lower ; or to have beenyfo tranfpofitiom 
of 0«* natural, original, and fundamental 
mode, (which you may call the mode of 
A,) and confequently, as C natural is a 
0*/09f third to a-mi-la, fo all thefe am/w 

muft have had a minor third. 

p Sanadon and Cerceau, in their obfer- 

vadons on Horace, Carm. v. 9, 

p Dtff^r and Sanadon have publifhed elaborate 
and uferul commentaries upon Horace^ for which they 
deferve commendation^ but if it may be permitted 
to lay the plain truth, they too often made tree with 

the property of others, and were comfilhgcn^ poacbm, 

and 
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Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen !yra> 

Hac dorium. Mis barbarum, 

affirm that the modus dorius anfwered ex- 
actly to our a-mi'la with a minor third \ 
and the modus phrygius to our a-mi-la 
% mtix& major third: but furely this is a 
nmfical error, and a dream from the ivory 

wis. Two modes (with the fame tonic 
note) the one neither acuter nor graver 
than the other, make no part of the old 

iVftem of modes. 

Suppofe the firings of an harpfichord 
are too low exactly by a whole tone. 

Strike the keys, 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, * A. 

and you will have the founds of, 

g, a, b fa, c, d, e fe, f, 

The nominal keys, and the intervals 
will remain; the mufical powers and 
hinds will be changed. 

icvj fim-vrlm in the republic tf literature. As repu- 
uiori i;, nilially the only reward which the learned 
vti'Vi for their labours, it is the more fi: that it 
fanA he impartially bellowed. If this rule were 
oLmed, fome who ride in Fame's chariot, would be 
o%ed to trudge on foot, or to get up behind if. 

(| A-U- mi-re. 

Or 
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Or elfe, if the harpfichord is in tune 
in the r ufual pitch, ftrike, 

g, a b fe, c, d, e fe 5 f, g : 
and call them, 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, A. 
This feems to be the my fiery of the 
Ancient modes : they are all to be confi- 
dered as 

a, b, c, d, e 5 f, g, A. 
Or in other words, they are all, firft, 

a note ; fecond, a tone •, third, a fcffii- 
tone ; fourth, a tone ; fifth, a tone ; fixth, 

a femitone; feventh, a tone-, eighth, a 
tone. 

Or they are, a note ; a fecond ; a mi- 
nor third j a fourth ; a fifth ; a minor 
fixth -, a minor feventh ; an eighth. 

But when the mode is changed, the 
founds are altered, lozver or higher, center 
or graver. 

In the #4071/ of the feven modes, and 
in the fiats ^ fharp, and naturals, which 

r This reminds me to afk you a quefHon, whether 
there be in Mafic any rule and ftandard for a" true 
pitch ? 

5 will 
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ivill correfpond to them, when they are 
reduced to our modern mufical fyftem, 
the writers and commentators on Ancient 
Mufic are not agreed : but dill the fyftem 



u 



pon the whole, the proportions, and the 
intervals are the fame. 

Now fuppofe two inftruments of the 

Ancients founding together, and playing 

the fame air, one in one mode, and one in 

another- theymuft have founded all along, 
cither feconds, or thirds, or fourths, or 



fifths, or fixtbs, or feventbs. But if the 
Ancients would admit none of thefe, not 

mm fifths in concert^ (which the learned, 

1 think, take to have been the cafe) there 

remains nothing befides unifbns ; and oc* 

lms,jimple or double Jim their concerts. 

Seneca thus defcribes a concert or chorus: 

m "Sides, qitam muliorum vocibus chorus 

(onjtet ? wins tamen ex omnibus fonus red- 

iitur* Aliqiia illic acuta eft, aliqua gravis, 

alalia media. Accedunt viris femna, in* 
Urponuntur tibia* Singulorum illic latent 
wees, omnium apparent. Epift. 84. And 

Man on Timaus, and the writer D,e 

Mundo, 



1 
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Munio, and in general all who have 
treated of this fubjefr, reprefent 'hfpda 
and Eqxpcviav, harmony and fymphony, as 
confiding in the mixture and union oi 
founds which are %£; and |3ap£$, acute 
and grave. 

In a <&«£& oftave, or jff/tf » w/er, the 
wx mft#tf is the middle note, the w acuta 
is an tfigM? tf£i?tf it (in our way of count- 
ing) and the vox gravis an eighth below 
it •, and fo in this chorus, all feem to have 
gone together in unifons and Raves. 

From Ptolemy, and his commentator, 
Wdlis, it may be colle&ed how (according 
to their fyftem) the /even modes anfwer to 
our notes ; and alfo how they flood re- 
lated to each other, not according to the 
vicinity of notes, and as B is next to A, 
but as one mode produced another at the 

intervals of fourths or of fifths, which 

feetft to have been the paflages by which 

the Ancients made tranfuions from mode 

to mode. 

So likewife, in our modern fyftem, and 

p the major tone, the key of C natural 

requires 
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requires none but natural notes. Go to 

ik fifth of C, and enter into the key of 
G, and you muft add one Jharp* Go to 
the fifth of G, and enter into the key of 
D, and you muft add another Jharj>\ and 
fo on. Or, if you proceed by fourths, go 
to the fourth of C, and enter into F, and 
you muft add one fiat. Go to the fourth 
of F, and enter into Bflat, and you muft 
add another j?rf/, &e. The fame is to be 
done in the minor tone. 

The keys may be confidered as related 
to each other, more or lefs, according as 
their tranfpofition makes more or lefs al- 
teration in the fyftem. If you go from a 

key with a major third, to the Jixtb of 

that key with a minor third, no alteration 
is made in the defcending flats, fharps, or 
naturals. They feem therefore to be as 
near of kin, as a major and a minor tone 

can be. 

I (hall here mention fome of the ad- 
vantages which the modern diatonic 

fyftem feems to have above the Ancient. 

1. By 
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i. By dividing every tone into feml 
tones we have a great variety of tranfpofic 
keys, or modes y or tones. 

2. By making ufe of the major and 
minor third, we have two real and diftinft 
tones, a ;;;^/V and a minor, which may be 

laid to divide Mafic, as nature feems to 
have intended, into the male and the fe- 
male. The firft hath ftrength, the fecond 
hath foftnefs ; and ftveetnefs belongs to 

them both. 

3. Our minor tone is improved by 
borrowing from its major tone a major 

fixth and feventb, to help its progrefs to 
the eighth. Thus A with a minor third 
takes the Jharp F, and the jharp G, from 
A with a major third, when it afcends to 
its offave, and quits them when it de- 

fcends. 

4. By the aid of femitones, we can mix 
the chromatic with the diatonic Mufrc. 

The introducing a fucceffion of fe- 
mitones hath, on proper occafions, a beau- 
tiful effeft, as in Handel's incomparable 
omhra chara, in his Radamijtus, an opera 

abound- 
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abounding with the happieft union and 

mixture of art and invention* 
The division of femitones into major 

and minor, and the quarter notes, which 
belong to the enharmonic fyftem, are no 
inconfiderable part of theoretical Mufic. 
The harpfichord takes no notice of them, 
not being divided for that purpofe \ but 
though in this and in feme other refpe&s 
it be defective, it hath the advantage of 
being a very practicable and a mod agree- 
able inftrument, and of accommodating 
itfelf well enough to the change of keys,. 
and to all keys that are not overloaded 
with fiats or Jharps 5 efpecially when the 

defeats are fo judicioufly diftributed by the 
tuner, as not. to offend the ear grofsly in 
any place; which feems to be the belt 
temperature of the muftcal circle. 

I forgot to fay a word or two con- 
cerning the origin and generation of the 

diatonic fyftecn. 

The old tetrachord was B, Q D, E. 
Add another to it of the fame kind, and 
with the fame proportions, E, F, G, A. 

L Join 
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join them, B, C, D, E, F, G, A. Add 

an octave at the bottom, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, A. 

As the firft tetrachord had a minor ft- 

cond, that fecond becomes a minor third, 
when A is added below. 

What I have faid upon this fubjeft, is, 
I hope, intelligible, at leaft. Some of the 
modern writers upon Ancient Mufic are 
deficient in point of perfpicuity, and fel- 

dom give the attentive reader inftru&ion, 
without giving him the head-ach along 
with it. 

The modern mujical language or cha- 
racter, as exprcffed by our notation, is 
perhaps of all languages the moft true and 
exa£t, and liable to the feweft defefts, ob- 
fcurities, and ambiguities ; and if the time 
of grave, adagio, largo, &c. could be 
equally afcertained, nothing would be 
wanting to make it complete. But that 
is a point which you have taken into 1 
confideration, p, 108, &c. and to you I 
leave itr 

* 

'The 
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The tunes which were played to 
odes like thofe of Horace, muft have been, 
plain and fimple, becaufe of the fpeedy re- 
turn of the fame ftanza, and becaufe of 
the quantity of the fyllables, which wa*s 
not to be violated, or at leaft, not "greatly, 
by the Mufic. The modern muficiarra 

j 

r 

who have attempted to fet fuch Latin or 
Greek odes to Mufic, have often too muck 

negle&ed this rule of fuiting the tune to 
the metre, and have made long fyllables 

'fidrt, and Jhort fyllables long, and rurt di- 
"cifwns upon fingleones, and repeated fpmc 
of the words. 

In modern vocal Mufic we regard not 
this law, but perpetually facrifice the 
quantity to the modulation ; which yet 
lurely is a fault : but the fault is partly, if 
not principally, in our language) a language 
hard"), and unmufical, and full of tonfo- 

nants, and of fyllables long by pfrfttion. 

Thus in the Alexis of Df. Pepufck> a 
very fine cantata, you have ; 

Okv-m-ing — founds — that ~fweet-l$ -— lan~ 

L 2 Thefc 
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Thefe fyllabks, according to the laws 
of profody, are all long, except the fixth. 
In the Mufic you have a demi-quaver to 
the firft fy liable, a demi-quaver to the fe- 
cond, a quaver to the third, &?*. and the 
finger is obliged to fhorten long fyllabks, 
as well as he can. 

To judge of our language in this re- 
fpeft, you may compare an Englifh heroic 
verfe, with a fupernumerary foot, to a 

Greek iambic. 

Arms and the man 1 fing^ who urgd by fluh- 
born fate. 

*Ah uiv, w 7r«T AapTM) hSocy.x ere. 

Here are the fame number of feet, of 

fyllabks, and of vowels (or diphthongs) in 

each •> but more than twice the number of 
confonants in the Englifh verfe. 

The tunes of Anacreontic fongs muft 

have been ftill more fimple than thofe of 

odes : 

Of noble race was Shinkin, 

The hymns* which confift of a pretty 
long Jlrophcy antiftrophe* and epodus, 

fuch 
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ftich as thofe of Pindar, gave more fcope 
to the mufician, and feem to have been 
jufceptibfe of better melody, and more 
variety, and perhaps thofe odes and 
hymns, and chorufcs, where the metre is 
latent, and lefs pleafing to our ears when 
we repeat them, had more artful tunes 
adapted to them, than the Sapphic and 
Alcaic odes, which to us found more 
agreeably. 
If we had the old mufical notes which 

were fet to any particular ode or hymn, 
that is extant, I Ihould not defpair of find- 
ing out the length of each note; for the 
quantity of the fyllables would probably 
be a tolerable guide; and I would confent 
to truck the works of Signior Alberti for 
the tune that was fet to Pindar'. 



s 



For as to Vivaldi, give me leave to 
fay, that with all his caprices and pueri- 
lities, he has a mixture of good things, 
and could do well when he had a mind 



to it. 



L 3 As 
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As the chorus of Greek tragedies, and 
the ditbyramfric odes were often tranfcen- 
dently fublime, and foared far above the 
regions of common fenfe, up to thofe of 
fyiftian and Galimatias, if the imagina- 



as 



tion of the mufician was as red hot 
that of the poet, there were perhaps old 
mufical extravaganzas not inferior to 

ft 

thofe of any modern. 

There is one ode in Horace, Carm. 
III. i2, which runs in the meafureof two 

ficrt, and two long \ 



^V-}* varum eft 



Ticque amor 1 



dare ludam 

v y - - 



neqm Julel, &c» 



This falls into triple time, and a fort of 

faraband might be made to it, with two 

quavers followed by two crotchets in each 
bar. The air was undoubtedly of that 
kind, 

< The Music then of the Ancients 
feems in general to have been more fimple 

than ours, and perhaps it would -not have 

the fame effect upon us as it had upon 

them, if we could retrieve it. We fhould 

4 probably 
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probably find in ir fomething to commend, 
and fomething to cenfure. For many rea- 
fons it may be fuppofed to have been 
fuperior beyond all meafure to the ex- 
ecrable Mufic of the modern Greeks, 

* 

the Turks, Perfians, and Chinefe, which 
yet is charming in their ears, and in their 
fond opinion would affeft even things 

inanimate, 

With magic number s y and perfuafive found* 

Thus it is with Mufic : bad feems good, 
till you get acquainted with better. 

Yet one confiderable advantage which 

arofe even from the Simplicity of the an- 
cient tunes, and which greatly fet off their 
concert of vocal and instrumental mufic, 
was that the finger could be understood, 
and that the words had their effeft as well 
as the mufic ; and then the charms of ele- 
gant and pathetic poefy, aided and kt off 
by the voice, perfon, manner, and accent 
of the finger, and by the found of instru- 
ments, might affett the hearer very 
ftrongly. We mult add to this the har- 

jL 4 monious 
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monious and unrivalled fweetncfs of the 
* Greek language, 

1 — cut nan ctrtaverit ulla } 

Aut tantum fiuere, aut totidem durare per annus. 

But in modern performances of this kind 3 
if you are not acquainted with the fong, 
it is often entirely loft to you ; nor caa 
you always hear it diftin&ly, even when 
you know it by heart, or have it before 

you to read. 

As to infirumental Mufic, the falhioji 
feerns to be to precipitate in all lively and 

brifk movements. This indeed fliews a 

5 As the Latin tongue furpafles ours in fweetnefs, 
fo the Greek furpafles the Latin. " When I had 
taught my little boy his Greek nouns and verbs 
(fays TaTiaquil Fabe>-) he told me one day a thing 
*' that furprized me, for he had it not from me. 
" Me thinks, (aid he, the found of the Greek tongue 
" is much more agreeable than that of the Latin, 

** You are in the right, faid I ; tor in it you hear 

** neither Jlrat, nor crat y nor quit, nor brant ^ nor 
* c tranU nor wiV, nor put, nor £//, &c. which are 
gt the common founds of Latin terminations. By 
w this I perceived that the boy had a good ear, 

" uhich I took as a prefage that his tafte and his 

judgement would, one day, be good ; having often 
obferved that this is one of the earlieft and belt 
<l marks of a child's capacity.* 

c Virgil. Gwg. 11. 99. 

handi 
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hand; but the Mufic often fuffers by it 1 

and a man may play, as well as talk, fo 
fad that none can underftand him, I 
have heard fuch performers, who had what 

is called execution, lead off the fugues at 

fuch a rate, that one half of their com- 
panions were thrown out, and obliged to 
jump in again, as well as they could, 
from time to time. Yet the violino prin- 
apale chofe rather to put up with a thou- 
fand diffonances, than to abate of his fpeed ; 
afure proof that if his hand was the hand 

of Apollo > his ears were the ears of Mida$ y 
and that he felt no part of the Mufic but 
his own. 

The surprising powers of Mufic, as 
related by fevcral of the Ancients, may 
juftly pafs for exaggerations. When 

Horace tells us that a wolf fled from him, 

who met him in the woods, as he was 
chanting the praifes of the fair Lalage, we 

conclude either that it is a poetical fib, 
or that he fang fo ill as to frighten the 

But 
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But furely Mufic deferves the fober com* 
fitment paid to it by the fame pit, when 

he calls it the ajfuager of cares. 

Mlnuentur atra 
Carmine cur a* 

It * helps to relieve and footh the mind, 
2nd is a fort of refuge from fome of the 
evils of life, from flights, and neglefts, 
and cenfures, and intuits, and difappoint- 
roents j from the warmth of real enemies, 
snd the coldnefs of pretended friends; 
from your wcttwijhers (as they may juftly 
be called, in oppofition to well-doers) 
whole inclinations to ferve you always de- 
creafe, in a moil mathematical proportion, 
as their opportunities to do it increafe; 
from 

The * proud man's contumely, and the fpurns 
IVhich patient merit of tti unworthy takes ; 

- Atque earn [Muficen] natura Ipfa videtur ad to- 
Jerando-s fkciuus labores velut muneri nobis dedifle. 
Siquidem et remigeai cantus hortatur: nee folum in 
iis operibus, in quibus piuriumconatus, praeunte ali- 
<joa jucunda voce, coulpirat, fed etiam fingulorum 

iatigacio quamlibet fe rudi modijlatione folatur. 

* Shakefpcar. 

from 
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from grievances that are the growth of all 
times and places, and not peculiar to ibis,. 
tge, which (fays Swift) the poets call this 
unjorious age, and the divines this fmfyl 
cp : fome of my neighbours call it this - 
kerned age, in due reverence to their own 

abilities, and like Monfieur Balzac, who 

vi fed to pull off his beaver when he fpake 

of himfelf: the Poet Laureat calls it this 

dim age, when, according to Ovid's de- 

icription of it, 

Flumina jam latlh, jam flumina ne&aris ibant ; 
I'hvaque de viridijiillabant ilice mella. 
Forme the fountains with Canary fow; 
And, bef of fruit, fpontaneous Guineas grow. 

Pope, in his Punciad, makes it ibis 
leaden age. But I chufe to call it this 

%e, without an epithet. 

Many things we mud expert to meet 
with, which it would be hard to bear, if a 
compenfation were not to be found in ho- 
ned endeavours to do well, in virtuous af- 
kftions, and connections, and in harmlefs 
and reafonable amufements. And why 

Ihould 



; 
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fhould not a man amufe himfelf fome- 
times ? Vive la Bagatelle ! 

I mention this, principally, with a view 
to the cafe of ethers \ (Homo/urn: bumam 
nihil a me alicnum futo :) having found 
more friends, and received more favours 
and courtefies, than, as the world goes, 

fall to the {hare of one perfon. 

Milton therefore (to return to the point) 
who loved this art, and was himfelf a per- 
former and a compofer, moll beautifully 
introduces the polite and gentle part of 
his fallen Jpirits, as having recourfe to it, 
in their anguifti and diftreis ; 

Others more ?m!d, 
Retreated in afilent valley* fing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 

Their own heroic deeds > and bap left fill 
By doom cf battle ; and complain thai Fate 

Free virtue Jbsuld inihrali U force or chance. 

Their fing was partial, hut the harmony 
(JVkai codd it Ifi when fpirits immortal fing f) 
Suf ended h //, and toot with rav'Jhment 

The thronging audience. 

" Beino in the country- one dav, I had a 
" mind to fee whether beads, as it is com- 

** monly 
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« monly faid of them, take plcafure in Mu- 
"fic. Whilft my companion was play- 
" ing upon an inftrument, I confidered 
" attentively a cat, a dog, a horfe, an aft, 

" a hind, fome cows, fome little birds, and 
" a cock and hens, which were in the 
41 court, below the window where we 
u flood. The cat paid no regard to the 
" Mufic, and, to judge by his phyfiogno- 

u my, he would have given all the fym- 
" phonies in the world for one moufe •, 
" he ftretched himfelf out in the fun, and 
" went to fleep. The horfe flopped (hort 

" before the window, and as he was graz- 

" ing, he raiied his head from time to 
u time. The dog fat him down upon his 

11 bum, like a monkey, fixing his eyes 

" ftedfaftly on the mullcian, and conti- 
" nued a long time in the fame pofture, 

" with the air and attitude of a oonnoijjeur. 
" The afs took no notice at all of us, 
" munching his thirties very demurely. 
" The hind fet up her large broad ears, 
11 and feeraed extremely attentive. The 
" cows gave us a look, and then marched 

" off. 
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u off. The little birds in a cage, and ia 

the trees, (trained their throats, and fan* 
fc with the utmoft eagernefs • whilft the 
" cock minded nothing but the hens, and 
iC the hens bufied themfelves in fcratch- 



" ing the dunghill." Vi^neul 'Marvillei \ 

4 

Imagine thefe creatures to be human 

p 

creatures, and you will have no bad repre- 
fentation of one of our politijl affembim 
at a mufical performance. 

Virgil JEn. vi. 645. 

Nee non Thr actus longa cum vefle Sneer 'do s 
Oblcquitur numeris feptem difctimina vocunty 
'Jamque eadem digit is, jam peftine pulfat eburno* 

' In thefe lines, (which I do not remem- 
.ber to have feen well explained,) feptem 
difcrimwa vocum arc the feven notes £f 
Mufic, or mufical founds, in general. Nil- 
meri are airs or tunes \ as in Eel ix. 45. 

numeros memini y ft verba tenerem. 
I remember the tune, if I could recoiled the words* 

Obloqui is, to fing the fame notes that tk 

firings found. 

i 

y This author has related fome ftrange ftories con- 
cerning the effects of Mulic upon animals. Melange^ 
tarn* in. p. 59, 

Orpheus 



am 
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Orpheus therefore accompanies his lyre 

with his voice, in his melodious airs ; Ting- 
ing, and ftriking the chords, now with his 
fingers, now with thepleflrum, mpe£len % or 

hw 9 or quillj or what you pleafe to call ic. 
Plato frequently declares, that no inno- 
vations ought to be allowed in Mufic. I 

forry for it, fince it gives reafon to 
think that he and his contemporaries had 
poor and narrow notions of this art: for 
by thefe rigid laws they effectually dif- 
couraged and excluded all improvements. 
In his treatife De Legibus^ VII. 749, 
El Sen. he advifes to train up children to 

ule the right and the left hand indifferent- 
ly. In fome things, fays he, we can do it 
very well, as when we ufe the lyre with 
the left hand, and the (lick with the right* 

fc«f% pUV lv CtpmpZ %jf'Jft£V0*Jf 7rA>JxT(4 Si iv St%i£p 

rfzyjta Mm, It may be colledted from this, ' 
that the fingers of the left hand were oc- 
cupied in fome manner upon the fixings ; 
rife, barely to hold a lyre, fhewed no-very 
free ufe of the left hand : and it appears" 
from Ptolemy \u 12. that they ufed both* 

hands 
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hands at once in playing upon the lyre, 
and that the fingers of the left were em- 
ployed, not in Hopping, but in ftriking 
the firings. 

Plato alio obferves that practical Muk y 
or the art of playing in tune, and in con- 
cert, is a conje&ural fkill, grounded on 
long practice and habit, but not capable 
of certainty and infallibility : for arts, fays 

he, confift in a great meafure in expe- 
rience and conjecture, rather than in fixed 
rules. 

The Poem of Catullus, called Jtys 9 
feems to have been an imitation of thofe 
pieces which were fung by the Gallic the 
caftrated and mad priefts of Cybele, to a 
little drum, or to a tabor and pipe, two in- 
ftruments conftantly ufed by thofe rafcals. 

The metre of this poem abounds with 
fhort fyllables, and exprefies precipitation 
and dijlraftion \ and the laft fyllable, with 
the four fhort ones which go before it, 

Super aha veclus dtys alert rate maria : 

were probably accompanied with five 

thumps upon the drum. 

Qlauiian, 
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ClaudiaHy about A. D. 400, and Vitru- 
vius long before him, and other ancient 
writers, ipeak of hydraulic organs y which 
refembled our organ, and had many 
pipes, and many keys, upon which the 
performer had an opportunity of (hewing 
the agiliry of his fingers. 

Et qui magna lev! dctrudens murmur a tafiu 9 
Innumeras voces fegetis modulatus a'ina, 
Intonet crranti digit0 9 penitufque trabaii 
Vctle labor antes in car mi n a concitet undas. 

CLiudian Conf. Mall, tfhtod. 3 1 5. 
The invention of the hydraulic organ 

is afcribed to Cteftbius, an Alexandrian, 
who flourilhed nineteen hundred years 
ago. 

Lucretius, who lived about an hun- 
dred years after him, or ibmewhat more, 
vns to mention the organ as an in- 

Itrument of modern invention: for though 
the word organum means any mufical in- 

ftrument, and organicus any mufician, 

yet Lucretius means a particular inftru- 

ment, becaufe he fpeaks of it as of a late 

improvement, v. 333. 

M %uare 
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Square etiam quadam nunc artes expoliuntur T 

Nunc etiam augefcunt ; nunc addita navigiisfunt 

Mult a : modo organici melt cos- peperere fonores. 

Where Creech, though a good editor,. 
gives us a very queer interpretation : n& 
per ab organicis mufica reperta eft. As 
if MuGc had been lately invented in the 
time of Lucretius ! 

It Ihould be obferved however, that 
they who played upon lyres, or jlringed 
inftruments, are called organici by Lu- 
cretius ii. 412. 

Mufea mele, per chordas organici qua 

Mobilibus dig it is expergefafia figurant. 

I dare not fuppofe that he means tk 
harpficbord, and that fuch an inftrument 
was then in ufe. 

In the year 757, Pepin king of France 
received ambaffadors from the emperor 

1 Conftantinej who amongft other prefents, 
fent him an organ. The hiftorians of 
thofe times have made particular mention 
of thiSj becaufe it was the fir ft organ 



Conilantiuus Ccpronymus. 



that 
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that ever was feen in France. Annul. 
Jfazar. &c. 

Barthius, who had read all things, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and was an ex- 
cellent beok-loufc, hath collected, in his 
notes upon Claudian, fome paflages of an- 
cient authors concerning the conftru&ion 
and the loudnefs of this inftrument. It 
hath the voice of thunder, fays one of them, 



and may be beard diftinttly at the difianct 
of a mile, and more. 

Tertulliatfs defcription of it, though in 
his uncouth language, deferves to be 

transcribed : Spefta — Organum Hydrauli* 
cum ,-— tot membra, tot partes, tot compa- 
ct, tot itinera voaim, tot compendia fo- 



S l 



novum, tot comm$rcia modorum, tot acies 
iibiarum, et una moles erunt omnia. Spiri- 

ins ilk, qui de iormento aqua: anhelat, per 
partes aaminijlratur, Jubftmtia folidus, 
opera dhifus. De Anima. To .underftand 
fi:e good father, you muft know that he 
compares the foul which animates the hu- 
man body, and atts in every part of it, 
to the wind which fills the organ. 

M z Ifaac 
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If act Vojfius hath alfo fome remarks 
upon the ancient organ, in his book De 
Pomatum Cantu> which he wrote with a 
view to extol the Mufic of the Ancients^ 
and to deprefe that of all the moderns, 
except his favourites, the Chinefe. In 
this treatife, as in mod of his works, 
there are fome learned, ingenious, and 
ufeful obfervations, mixed with others 
that are fantaftical and extravagant. 

As the organs of the Ancients had many 
pipes and keys •, fo their lyres or harps had 
many firings, as fifteen, twenty, fome fay 

thirty, and more. If their lyre is repre- 

fented ia-old* monuments as having only 
four or five, 05 feven firings, that feems to 
have been done (as Vqffius oWerves), part- 
ly, to reprefent the lyre, as it was ori- 
ginally, and in its (late- of infancy. 

One would think that an ancient muff* 

cian, who was well acquainted with concords 
and difcordsj who had an inftrument of 

many firings or many keys to play upon, 
and two hands and ten finders to make 

ufe of, would try experiments, and would 

fall 
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fall into fomething like counterpoint, and 
cmpofition in parts. In fpecularion, no- 
thing leems -more probable; and it feem- 
ed more than probable to our fkilful mu- 
(kian Dr Pepufcb^ when I once converted 
with him upon the iubjeft. But, in fa£t, 
it doth not appear that the Ancients had 
this kind of compoiition, or rather it ap- 
pears that they had it not •, and it is cer- 
tain that a man (hall overlook difcoveries, 
which ftand at his elbow, and in a man- 
ner obtrude themfelves upon him, 
Supereft, de Veterum Mclopo:ia monen- 

imiy/impUcm earn fuifje, et\ quantum qui- 
km ego perfenthj non ntfi unius 9 ut jam 
lquimur 9 vocis : ut qui in ea fuerit concen- 
ittf) in fonorum fequela fpeftaretur ; quern 
wnpe facer et fomts antecedent aliquis cum 
Jmente. 
Ea vero, qua in hodierna Mufica confpi- 

citur 9 partiuffli ut loquuntur, feu vocum 
karum, trium, quatmr, phriumve inter fe 
(onjenfw, concinentibus inter fe quijimulau- 
iiuntur fonts, veteribus erat, quantum ego 
video, ignota. Quanquam enim tale quid 

M 3 innuere 
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innuere videantur qua apud Ptolernaum ot~ 
currunt voces aliquot y mtyxfy£; % infyxp^fc 

i%t$£\m q&Gyfseft ffv^whom 9 (qua defiderari 
dicit, pra aliis inftrumentis, in Monochordo 
Canone, eo quod manus percutiem uriica fit, 
nee pojfit diftantia loca Jimul pertingere * j 
qua faciunt ut plures aliquando chordas una 
percuffas puiem : id tamen rarius faftum 
puto, in urns aut alteris fubinde fonts \ non 

in continuis, ut aitint, partibus, ut funt 
apud nos, baffus, tenor, contra-tenor, dif* 
cantus, altera alteri fuccinente ; ant etiam 
in divifionibus, ut loquuntur, feu minuru 
tionibus cantui tardicri concinentibus. Quo- 
rum ego, in veterum Mufica vix ulla veftigia, 
baud cert a fait em, deprebendo. 

Adeoque cmnino mihi perfuadeo, neque 
veterum muficam accuratiorem nojlra fuijji, 
neque prodigiofos illos effettus, qui memorari 
folent, in bominum animos, put a ab Orpbeo, 

Ampbione, Timotbec, &c. praftitos, olim 
cbtigijfe -, niji per audacem fatis Hyperbokn 
ab Hiftoricis enarratos dicas \ vel id ob 
fummam Mujices raritatem, magis quam 
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^rajlantianty apud imperitam plebem con- 




t 



At hoc interim facile concefferim, cum id 

fibi folum fere proponant hodierni Mufici y ut 
animum obleffent ; potius quam, quod affec- 
iaffe videntur Veteres, ut affeftus hue illuc 

irahant ; fieri omnino poteft, ut in movendis 

ajfeftibus ipji quam nos peritiores fuerint. 

Aide quod eorum Mufica fimplicior, uni- 

ufque vocis, non ita prolata verba obfeura- 

•kt y ut nofira magis compofita : unde fiebat 

nt, verbi gratia, Tragica Verba cum Gejlu 

Tragico, Tragico Carmine, Sonoque Tragico 

prolata (qux omnia componebant eorum Mu- 

ficamj non minim fi Tragico s AffeRus con* 

cilabmt, — P-ariterque in ceteris affeRibus. 

■ 

\Nz\\hJppe?id. ad Ptolem. p. 175. ed.fol 
The characters of the Ancient Mu- 
fic may be feen, as in many other authors, 

fo in the PaUographia Grata of Mont- 
faucon. 

Thus, Sir, I have ventured, I know not 
how, to add a few thoughts to yours, 

upon the fubjeft of Mufic, and to offer 
them to the lovers of this art, who find- 

M 4 ing 
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ing me here in good company, may per- 
haps fliew fome favour to the Appendix, 
for the fake of the Efjhy. 
Horace, Epift. IL ii. 141. grows very 

ferious, and fays ; 

Nimirum fapere ejl abjefth utile nugis y 
Ft impeflivum pueris concedere ludum ; 



ha fcqui fid\ 
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Sedvira numerofque madofque edifcere vita. 

That is : After all, it is proper to learn 
theft amufements to young people, who may 
trifle with a better grace ♦, and injlead of 
being always occupied in compofing fonp 



founds 



ft 



aid the art of keeping our actions confonant 
to the diuates of reafon. 

It is very true : there is no harmony io 
charming as that of a well-ordered life, 
moving in concert with the facred laws of 
virtue. Human nature, indeed, cannot 
hope to arrive at this perfection : the in* 
ftrmunt will lbmetimes be out of tune \ dif 

allowances alio and diffonances will be 

fprinkled up and down \ but they ought 



/ 
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foon to give place to concords and to regu- 
larity, till the whole be doled in a juft 
and agreeable cadence, and leave behind 
it a iweet and a lading remembrance. 
With this wholfome advice to all profef- 
fors, and to all lovers of Mafic, (not for- 
getting myfelf amongft the latter,) I clofe 

my epiltle, to which I would alio let my 
name, if that were neceflary. But your 

Ejfef, to fpeak without a compliment, 

(lands not in need of my feeble aid and 
recommendation; and the name of your 
humble fervant, which would be of fo 

little ule to you, and is of fo little con- 
fquence, may as well flumber in filence 

and obfeurity. 

/ etm % &c. 
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T the end of the Oxford edition of 
Aratus, &c. there are fome learned 
obfervations on the Ancient Mufic, by 
Cbilmead, and a few fragments of ancient 
tunes to fome Greek odes and hymns, 
reduced to our modern notation. 

It came into my mind that I had 
perufed them long ago, and upon looking 
now into the book, I find two remarks of 

the editor, agreeing with my own no- 
tions ; one, that the time of the mufical 
notes anfwered to the quantity of the fyl- 
lables \ the other, that the Mufic of the 
Ancients was very plain and unadorned, 

TrohubiliGT eorum eft opinio, qui dicunt 
toni feu vocis prolationem^ fyllaba qumli- 
tatetn femper fequu &c. 

Antiqua mujica fummam, tt (quod 
maxime mirum eft) affeftatam fuijfe Jimpli- 
citatem apparet ex Jenatus-cortfulto quodaw 



laconko, &c. 
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To the AUTHOR of 

REMARKS 



On the EJJhy on M^Jical Exprejjion* 

In a Letter from Mr Avison, 
to his Friend in London, 



" 3jf ang 85fen either from Malice, or fot 
" ©Qcntation of i)i8 otone Knowledge, or for 3!c- 
u norance Ho either hugger-mugglr, or openly ca* 
" lumniate tjjat faciei) **$& *> z untJerffaitUet?) not, 
( - or fytn maliciouflE toreflctf) to |>ijs oton *enCr 
•• i?c as 3u0uflU0 fain fc£ one to&o Ijato (pofcen 

'■ mil of frfmj flmtl finu tjjat J !>atc a tongue aiCot 

41 anil tjjlt ME REMORSURUM PhTlT." 

Morley's Introduction to Musicke. 

Firft publiGied in mdccliii. 
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S I R, 

THANK you for the expedition 
with which you tranfmitted to me 
the remarks on my effay. I have, in 
return, fenc you a fhort defence of my- 
felf againft this virulent, though, 1 flatter 
myfelf, not formidable; antagonift. 

If, after looking over thefe papers, you 
fhould think that they may ferveto rectify 

the judgements of fuch perfons as thik 
writer may probably have milled, I de- 
lire you would fend them to the prefs* 

I rouft confefs, from the advertifemenfc 
of my remarker, I apprehended fome un- 
due feverity ; and, notwithftanding he. 
called himfelf a gentleman, I had pre- 
pared myfelf for the word. My expec- 
tation has,, indeed, been fully anfwered: 

inftance 
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inftead of the gentleman, the critic, the 
candid mufician ; his pamphlet has dif- 
covered him to be a vain, difappointed, 
iharling doftcr a of the fcience. 

He begins, I think, with a pretty high- 
flown compliment upon the ftyle of my 

Effay, and fays, that it is writ in a lan- 
guage not unworthy of our bed profe- 
writers •> nay, he adds alio, that theperfon 
who drew up the Preface to my Concertos 
muft be capable of giving fenfible thoughts 
on other branches of Mufic b . But why 
all this panegyric ? only to introduce this 
very candid insinuation, that I am but the 

nominal author of both one and the other. 
To reply to the man himfelf, or to 

offer to clear myfelf of this ridiculous 

a This (wcreorher reafons wanting) may, I think, 
fafely be concluded, from the pains he takes to make 
his readers under (land that D Hands lor Uoclor, See 
liis Catalogue oi Ant: eat En-rlllb Muficiam, Rem, 

u The wnter of the Remarks is fuppofed to have 
dluded to the late Mr, Avi ion's ingenious friend Dr, 
Brown, aurhor of the ESays on Ld. SJjaftjburfi 
Cbxmxs-ijlix, — The foregoing Letter concerning the 
Mufic rf th; A.\ knts was written by the learned 
Dr. jvnin. 

charge, 
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charge, I think very much beneath me. 
But I will obferve to you^ that when I had 
determined to publifh fame thoughts o» 
the fubjedt of Mufic, by way of Preface 
to my laft Concertos, I found my firfl: 
defign, of writing directions to performers 
only, grew fo much upon my hands, that 
I could not refift the temptation, however 
unequal to the taflc, or extending them 
alfo to the practice of compofition. Hav- 
ing thus attempted a province of writing 
which was new to me, I thought I could 
not engage in it with too much caution ; 
and, therefore, had recourfe to my learned 

friends, by w r hofe advice I was induced to 
feparate that part which related to the per- 
formance of full Mufic, and to publifh 

the whole together afterwards, under the 
title of An Ejfay on Mttfical Expre£ion- y 
and am proud to embrace this opportunity 
of acknowledging the generous coun- 
tenance which thofe gentlemen of integrity 
and genius fhewed it. So far^ our critic 

has wifely conjedtured, it was the work of 

a Junto. 

But 
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But ro (peak of the EfTay itfelf. The 
plan it was formed upon was of a fingular 
kind. It had nothing to do with the the- 
oretic principles, and the mere mechanifm 
of the fciencc. Its aim was widely dif- 
ferent. Intended, indeed, as a critical, 
but yet as a liberal, cxamen of this pleafing 

art; according to rules, not drawn from 
the formal fchools of fyftematical pro- 
feffors, but from the fchool of nature 
and good fenfe. 

You will eafily perceive, that to the 
execution of fuch a plan, nothing was ne- 
cefiary but a good ear, and a tafte culti- 
vated by frequent hearing of Mufic. It 
was only writing on harmony, as many 
men, who never handled a pencil, have 
written upon colouring; and as many, 
who never penned a ftanza, have writ- 
ten upon metre b ; and yet, in every age, 

writers 

* The Aeb£ du Bo?, whom the remarker has 
deigned ro quote, on a matter that required fome 
tilre in Mafic, was unfortunately of this fpecies of 
writers. lh.tr his character from Voltaire's 
&!-<-.> de Lf-u:.- XIV. " Tous les Artiftes lifent avec 
•* ini: fc Re£e*;bnj fur Ja Puviie, la Peinture, et k 

" Mufiquc 
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writers of this clafs may be found, whofe 

works are held in as high cfteem, as if 

they had been compoled by the moft able 
practical profefibrs. 

To give an inftance or two (if our critic 
will pardon the learning of it) ; there is 

not, nor perhaps ever was, a fingle verfe 
extant from the pen of Longinus ; and 
vet his critical tafte is as univerfolly allow- 
ed, as that of Horace himfelf. Though 
Aristotle may juftly be ftyled the fa- 
ther of criticifm, and true judgement in 
poetry, yet he certainly did not excel in 
greatnefs or beauty of imagination, and 
had but a fmall lhare of the poetical fpirit* 

If then the genius of this fort of cri- 
ticifm is univerfally fuch, that, having 
tafte, Hot practice, for its object, it is 
directed to improve the manner, not teach 
the mechanifm, of any fcience •, I fee no 
reafon why a critical enquirer into the 
merits of my effay, ihould think ic 

" Mufique. // nc favoit pourttnt fas la Mufique * 
" il n'avoit jamais pu faire de vers, et n'avoit pas 
" tin Tableau. Mais ilamit bcaucoitp ///, vu y attcn- 
11 A, & rtftcbi? 

N his 
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his buGnefe firft to examine the merits 
of my mufical compofuions. Admit- 

ling thofe compofuions to be as bad as 
our Doftor would make them, I am 

then but in the cafe of thofe writers 

whom Mr Pop fomcwhere mentions : 

" Rules for good verfe, they firft with 

" pains recite ; 
" Then (hew us what is bad by what they 

« write." 

But Mr Pope has faid in another place, 

44 Let fuch teach others who themselves 

w excel, 
" And cenfure freely who have written 

« well* 

This our fage remarker looked upon 

as an univerfal axiom, that would fervc 

his purpofe excellently, and accordingly 

planted it in his title-page, fuppofing that 

the poet thought none had a right to 

criticife, but fuch as were acknowledged to 

be good writers -, whereas, he meant by 

k only, that criticifm, from an allowed 

artift* came with additional force and 

luftre } and fo undoubtedly it does. Yet, 

to 
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to do my author juftice, he prefently runs 
from his text himfelf ; for, in the very 
4th page, he is of opinion, that a perfon 
would be beft qualified to write upon this 
fubjedt, who had not only not written 
we!!, but who had not written at ally pro- 
vided only, that this perfon was a man of 
fortune, like his friend Sir Humphrey 
Dajh* If you afk the reafon, he will 
tell you, u that to be fure Sir Humphrey's 
" large eftate would give a fanftion, and 
" perhaps command a deference to his 
" opinion," A very gentlemanly re- 
flection truly ! 

But why 'mud this rich Sir Humphrey 
be the only licenfed critic ? And why 
mud a profeflbr, though even of the higheft 
rank> not be admitted ? No, he will reply, 
by no means y " becaufe, in (bme refpeft 
" or other, the world will think him in- 
<( terefkd in ir ^ and will very cafijy be 
11 perfuaded, that whatever degree of ef- 
" teem his works or abilities may ftand in 

11 their opinion, yet, that in his own, they 

H are placed much hldier." 

N 2 Thus, 
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Thus, it is evident, that his fole ob- 
jection lay againft the author of the 
cfiay, and not the eflay itfelf; and had I 
not let my name to it, it is more than 
probable the public would not have been 

favoured with his curious remarks ; and, 

for this reafon chiefly, he has been miti- 
gated to level all his fpleen againft my 
character, as a compofer : nor has he 

thought it fufficient to vilify the work he 
hm given me, but he muft rob me of that 
which he could not hope to vilify. An 
unparalleled favour indeed ! and, no 

doubt, perfonally intended c . 

1 think 

c There is a malevolence among fome profeffors 
of the harmonic art, from which no diftance ol 
time or country can fecure even the mod defetving 
in their own profeffion. Their contemporaries the) 
as rivals to their in re re it; and the works and cha 
Takers of thofe that are gone before, they confider 

2$ obfrjuciions to their fame. 

We cannot otherwife account for that wilful igno- 
rance, or affectation in fome mailers, who have 

been weak, or rather envious enough, to propagate 
a ridiculous notion, that Corelm was indebted tc 

another compofer for the fetti n ^ of his bafles. Can 

anything be imagined fo abfurd as this fuppontion •' 
For the nature and method of mufical competition 

:s -veil known to be fuch, that, whoever this ex- 

traor 
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I think I have already reduced my 
antagonift's method of proceeding, to its 

firft principles, viz. to perfonal pique and 
refentmentj and have fhewn, that had 
he'fucceededin his malevolent attempt; 
had he proved my compofitions as execra- 
ble as fome that have echoed through 

univerfity theatres; had he done even 

this, it would fcarce have afFe&ed the 
character of my eflay. 

I will now endeavour to (hew, that the 
compofitions themfelves, are not quite fo 

blatneable as this mufical Drawcanfir 
would make them. 
His firft critique, and, I think, his 

matter-piece, contains many circumstan- 
tial, but falfe and virulent remarks on the 

firft allegro of thefe concertos, to which 
he fuppofes 1 would give the name of 
fugit. Be it juft what he pleafes to call 
it. I Ihall not defend what the public is 



traordinary coadjutor of Corelu may have been, 
thefe (hallow detainers might have fpread their fal- 
iities much more confidently, had they attributed 
the conftruclion of the whole to this wondrous 

unknown. 

N 3 already 
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already in poflcflion of -, the public being 

the moft proper judge. I fhall only here* 
obferve, that our critic has wilfully, or 
ignorantly, confounded the terms fugue 
and imitation, which latter is by no 
means fubjeft to the fame laws with the 

former. 

There are many irregular fubjefts 
which may often be introduced into mu- 
fical compofitions ; and, when any of 
thefe are imitated, or reverfed, a good ear 
will ascertain their proper anfwers, beyond 
any rules whatever : for the principles of 

hamnony, which particularly direct the 
method of anfwering a complete and re- 
gular fubjett, would carry the anfwers of 
many others, of a fubordinate kind, into 
an extraneous modulation. Therefore, 
fuch fubjefts ought only to be imitated ; 
and rhe diftances, in this cafe, are no 
otherwife to be confidcred, than as they 

may bed agree with the mode, or key* in 

which they are employed, or that which 
is next to follow ; neither is it neceflary 
that their intervals fhould be confined to 

anjr 
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sny ftaied frogrcjfion, or order, in their 

melody. 
Had I obferved the method of an- 

fwering the accidental fubjeffs in this al- 
faro, as laid down by our critic in his 
remarks, they muft have produced mod 
(hocking effefts •, which, though this 
mechanic in Mufic, would, perhaps, have 

approved, yet better judges might, in re- 
ality, have imagined I had known no other 

art than that of the ffruzzarino d . 

Before I leave this part of my fubjed:, 
I fhall quote two authorities ; the firft of 
which, I make no doubt, our critic will 
acknowledge as authentic, fince it comes 

from the fame noble author, whofe Trea- 
tife on Harmony he has himfelf, in his 
poftfcript, fo particularly recommended to 
my perufal. 
The fecond I fhall venture to produce, 

without the advantage of fo confiderable 

a fanftion \ though, in the opinion of un- 
prejudiced men, one of thofe happy fpirits, 

whofe parts and application will b* 

d See Remarks, p. 5. 

N 4 efteemed, 
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efteemed, in after ages, an honour, not 

only to his country, but to the prefent 
#ra of that art, the progrefs of which 
he has fo nobly affifted. 

Lord Abercorn, in his Treatife on 
Harmony , after feveral judicious remarks 

on the ufc of Jblmifation, in affifting the 
young compofer how to afcertain the pro- 
per anfwers to any regular fugue, hath 
the following refle&ions on the fpecies 
01 compaction, which is called imitation. 

H There are many other kinds of 
cC compojition, which are often called 



€(. 



fugues, though they are pr< 
more than imitations of ft 



fi 



fame fpecies of 



** It would be endlefs to enumerate all the 
" varieties of thefe imitations, which 
" have been invented by the curious \ 
** wherefore, we ihall only take notice of 
? 5 two forts of them j the firft of which 
' is fimply called imitation, and the other 

[* is calkd fuga in nomine. 



(. 
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cc A fimple imitation appears to the 



fi 



A 



fp> 



" they are written. In tbefe, the anfiver 
" may be made to follow the guide in 
" any interval, as, of a 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
" 6th, 7th, fcfr. But as, in all thefe 

" cafes, the feveral parts do not ftriftly 
" proceed by the yiwtf intervals, (the 
<£ femitones being placed differently in 

" i/ri jwr/ f from what they are in an- 
" 0/forj they are not properly to be 



M 
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The other authority I (hall bring from 
Mr Rameau's Principles of Compqfition, 
on the fubjedt of defign, imitation, &e. 
in Mufic, 

" Defign, in Mufic, is, in general, the 

" fubjed of all that the compoier pro- 

" pofes ; for a (kilful compofer is to pro- 
" pofeto himfelf, a movement, a key, or 

" mode, a melody, and an harmony, 
" agreeable to the fubjeft he would treat, 

c Lord Ahrcorn's Treatife on Harmony, p. 87. 

" But 
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" But this term is to be more particu- 



u 



melody 



tC he would have predominant in the con- 
" tinuance of a piece, either for making 
" it fuitable and agreeable to the fenfeof 
u the words, or for fancy or tafte ; and, 
" in that cafe, it is diftinguiftied in de- 
" fign, in imitation, and in fugue. 

44 Imitation hath no particular merit 
44 that deferves our attention ; it confift- 
u ingonly by repeating, at pleafure, and 
44 in any of the parts, a certain continu- 

" ance of melody, without any otbm 

" regularity. 

44 Fugue, as well as imitation, confifts 
" in a certain continuance of melody, 
44 which may be repeated at pleafure, and 
" in any of the parts, but with more tir* 
" cmnfpeftion, according to the following 



it 



rules. 



" If, in imitation, we may repeat the 
" meiodv of one or more bars, and even 
44 the air entirely in one, or in all the 
" parts, and upon whatever chords ws 

t; ikink proper ; on the contrary, in 

4 < fugues, 



t 
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« fugues, the melody muft alternatively 
« be heard in the two principal parts, 
" which are the treble and the bafs, un- 
'< lefs, in (lead of the treble we chufe 
" another part ; and, if the piece contains 
" many parts, it will be more perfeft, 
" when the fugue is heard alternatively 
" in each part. Again, the chords that 
' muft be therein ufed } do not depend upon 
" our choice f ." 

Thus much may be fufficient to (hew, 
that all our critic's depth of learning, on 
the fubjeft of mufical compofition, muft 

be of ancient date only, fince the great- 
eft of the moderns, both in praBice and 

theory, have rendered quite obfolete many 

of thofe rigid laws, which only fetter the 

genius of thofe who would truly embelliflt 
their art. 
By depriving the compofer of the liberty 

of changing, or diverfifying his fubjeft, 
his piece, with frequent repetitions of the 
very fame thought, would be extremely 
languid and tedious : whereas, if he re- 

1 Ramans Principles of Ccmpofuion, p. 147. 

lieves 
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lieves his firft fubject with others, and 
thefe are relative to their principal, in point 
of air i and, with regard to their imita- 
tions, are chiefly conduced by the rules 

of modulation \ an allegro of this kind 
will have infinitely more fpirit and variety, 
than either the lifelefs counterpoint, or un- 
meaning reverfe of throwing the air into 

one part only. What the compofer hath 
chiefly to obferve in this condu£t betwixt 
the extremes, is, a fpecial regard to the 
chufing thofe fubje&s only, which may 
naturally be connected, as well in their 
modulation as harmony, and are capable of 
preferving a fimilar air (or difcourfe, if 
the critic will admit) to the conclufionof 

his piece. 

This method of introducing the acci- 
dental fubjeBs, in a mufical compofition, 
may be handled like the like under-cha- 
rafters in a dramatic performance ; which, 
though the poet intends not that they 
fhould ever eclipfe his heroc, or principal, 
he will neverthelefs make natural and 
finking * and it often happens, that 

3 though 
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though they are neceffary to the fupport 
of his fable, they do but juft appear, and 
no more is heard of them. 

It is frequent, with the beft compofers 
of church-mufic, to introduce a new fub- 
jeft at every change of the words. An 
attempt of this nature, in the inftrumental 
way, has given our critic much offence ; 
which, I fuppofe, he has confidered as too 
bold an innovation upon the good old law*' 

of harmony : or did he think it an in- 

croachment on the privilege of vocal 
Mafic, and that no other fhould prefume 
to aim at fenfe, or the expreffion of any 
affcdlion of the mind ? 

In his reflections, on the method of in- 
troducing the tenor, he makes a ftrange 
pother about Mufic in four parts \ when, 
in fail, there is no fuch thing. The dif- 
cords, it is true., will admit of four parts; 
but, as the ear cannot reft on elide alone, 
therefore, in every compofuion, they mud 
have their preparations and resolutions by 
concords, which, on that account, will 

have the grcateft (hare in the conflruclion 

of 
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of the harmony ; otherwife, it cannot be 
called Mufic : hence then, as it is impof- 
fible to find any concord* that can admit 
of more than three different notes ; lb, 

ftriftly fpeaking, there can be but three 
parts in any mufical compofuion, fmce 

whatever number may be added to thefe> 
they are bo more than either unifonsox 
sBaves to their principals. 

I (ball here take occafion to obferve, 
by way of information to my critic, that 
notwith landing a piece of Mufic is com- 

pofed in four parts, yet it does not follow 

that every chord-, or every accented fart of 
the harmony, fhould, therefore, have four 
noieSy or even three in many cafes. This 
kind of fullnefs is not always required, 

becaufe it often happens, that the tenor, 
or any other part, being either an oliave 
or unifen with the Iwfs, or with each other, 
will produce a more pleafmg effeft than 
when otherwife accompanied. 

On this fcore, however, our critic has ar- 
raigned the talte of Marcfxlo, as forming 

his chorufes upon the unifons of the Jok 

or 
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or principal parts y and thence prefers, on 
all occafions, the harmonical compofitions 
of four parts •, not refle&ing on thofe rea- 
fons which the fenfible compofer may 
affign for exerting his genius in either of 
thefe methods; and which Marcello 
very happily has diftinguifhed, in the pro- 
digious variety of movements that are in 
the work of his Pfalms. But this pur- 
blind critic, though he owns his intimacy 
with them all, could only fee thofe which 
he thought he might abufe, and abufe 
merely becaufe they were contrary to his 
groveling tafte. 
What offers next, is the wonderful ftrefs 

he has laid on fome trifling difallowances : 
a mean kind of critique on the art of 
Mufic ; as thefe are errors which may 
efcape the moil painful corrections, and 
may be found in the works of the mod 
accurate compofers. I had almoft laid, 
it is more than probable our critic may 
find them in his own. 

" UnfinifhM things, one knows not what tocall, 
" Their generation's (o equivocal*" 

it 
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It were, therefore, impoffible to retaliate 

his friendly advice, by any minute furve] 
of fuch unmeaning attempts in compoii 
tion. Perhaps too it might prove an un 
neceffary talk, having already fufficientl) 
defcribed them in the chapter on modu- 
lation •> from which he has tranfcribed ar 
entire paragraph, with fuch fenfibiJity oi 
refentment, as makes me fufpeft he wa< 
confcious of fomewhat he could not bear 5, 
In return for this mortification, it feems 
as if he had vowed revenge, and had de« 
termined not to allow me, even the very 

firft principles of thorough bafs. But, in 
the fury of his charge, he hath difarmed 
himfelf s for, he either does not know, or, 

at leaft, is unwilling to acknowledge, that 
there are many liberties allowable in mufi- 
cal compofuion, as well as in other arts ; 
and efpecully, in many cafes, that two, 
or more, perfeft chords of the fame kind, 
may not only be difpenfed with for the 
fake of fome remarkable air or expreflion 

in any one part, but that they may even 

* See E.Tjy, p, 33. and Remarks, p. 37, 

be 
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be produced to give a very pleafing effeft 

from many parts together. 

The method of initiating pupils in 
Mufic, into a thorough knowledge of the 
rules of accompany ment, and the various 

preparations and refolutions of difcords^ is 
neceflary to explain what is proper to be 
done in this branch of art; yet it is not 
lufficienn to fhew him all that may be 
done. Nature is ftill fuperior to art: 
and, as the firft principles of all fcience 
were primarily deduced from nature, and 
have been brought, by flow degrees, to 
their prefent perfe&ion ; fo, we may natu- 
rally conclude, thefe improvements may 

yet be carried higher. 

In Mufic, there are exprefs laws relate 
ing to modulation, as well as to harmony \ 
yet, if all compofers indifcriminately were 
confined to thefe laws, we ftiould foon 
fee an end of all tafte, fpirit, and variety 
in their compofitions : and I don't know 

whether, by this means, we ihould not be 
deprived of one of the ftrongeft efforts of 

O genius, 
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genius, viz. that of nobly over-leapim 
the too narrow bounds of human art h . 

To evince the truth of this, if it were 
neceffary, I could point out inftances to 
our critic, in the works of many emi- 
nent ccmpoiers •, though not, perhaps, in 
the meagre produ&ions of thofe Veterans^ 

a lift of whom he has given us in his re* 

marks, who, it feems, were fuch a fet of 
defperadosj in their way, that they fooner 
would have u Jpurned againft the image of 
" a faint, than have taken two perfeft 
" chords of one kind together" 

But to return to my A. B. C. critic. 

To do him all poffible honour, we 
muft allow him to know which are falfe 
iccompanyments in Mufic, as Banyan or 

h Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 
For there's a happinefs as vvetl as care. 
Mafic reicmbles poetry ; in each 

Are nsmelefs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a niatief-hand alone can reach* 
lr\ where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky licence anfwers to the full 
'I h' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. 

Essay on Criticism. 

Quarks 
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Quarks may have underftood what was 
falfe grammar in writing : and, in that 
cafe, it is but juftice to own he has point- 
ed out fome faults ; but fuch as his Angu- 
lar good-nature would not fuffer him to 

perceive might be faults of the engraver, 

or fuch as might eafily efcape the notice 
of thecompofer. 

To inftance one of this kind will be 
fufficient. In his firft example, he has 
clifcovered a tritone in the tenor, and 
loudly exclaimed againft the enormity of 
fuch a blunder. Whereas, had truth, 
in reality, been his aim, he might have 
naturally fuppofed, that the engraver had 
only omitted zfoarfa the placing of which, 

would have removed all his mighty caufe 
of clamour againft the falfenefs of that 

relation 

But is it not obvious to every one, how 
little converfant foever in the compofition 

i Pains, reading, ftudy, are their juft pretence, 
And all they wane is (pirit, talk, and fenfe ; 
Commas and points they fet exadly right, 
And Vvere a iin to rob them of their mite. 

Epistle to Dr* Arbvthnot* 

O 7. Of 
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of Mufic, that among fuch a ihultiplicity 

of bufinefs, which is necefiaiy ifj the con- 
ftru&ion of harmony, fome things may 
be over-feen, fome little characters omit- 
ted (though of fignal confequence in the 
work), in fpite of every endeavour to 
prevent fuch miftakes? But thofe who 
are only moved with the implacable 
fpirit of ill-nature,, will always either find 
or invent topics to gratify their malevolent 
tempers. — Of this happy clafs^ wc may s 

rank our mafked arvnotator, whofe deter- 
mined cenfures are,, but too glaringly, the 
ebullitions of a. mortified and fplenetic 
humour k - 

But 

k Tkomas Morley (from whom our critic has 

drawn his mufical learning, and produced, in his re* 
marks, that collection of the- old Englijh compofers, 
whofe names hs fufpe&s to have ever come to my 
. knowledge) this venerable author himfelf, was not ex- 
empt from this tax of cenfure, or calumny rather, for 
writing an ufefiii book„and prefuming to diftinguifh 
himfelf among his brethren. Here are his>very words : 

** zut ftcing in ifgft I3tttr naie* ann Doting age of 
4S the trcrlu, tijert \$ nothing more fuBjert to calum* 

" me auu backbiting tfjen tbat foljicb ijee tnoft tnrt 

M situ rtgljt; ana tljat, a$ ttjere be man? fotjo Mil 

. " enter into tty ceasing m booke for tljeir intone 

« turn, Co, J soubt ncuJwt ttttgft alio MX reaur 
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But to proceed with his Remarks. 
In the above firft example, the two in- 

ftances of a ninth being prepared in the 
eighth, is a falfe charge *, becaufe he fup- 
pofes the laft and paffing note in the 
bafs to give that preparation ; whereas, it 
is prepared in the accented note of the <#- 
vi/ion, which is z fifth, and, therefore, an 
allowable preparation: this he might 
eafily have .perceived, had he reduced that 
divifton in the bafs, to its fundamental, or 
accented harmony. 

The falfe refolution, which he has 

deigned to correft, is this : " The difcord 
" improperly nfohed, is in the laft bar, 
" between the bafs and the alto $ where 
H B is tied as a ninth to A, but inftead o£ 
u refolving it into the eighth, according 

"it, not (0 nmrt> for an? plcafnce or profit tfcep loofce 
u for In it, a* to fin* fomerijina totyreat to repine, oc 
,( ta*e occafion of *ac¥biting^ fuel) men a toarnc, tljat 
"tf in frienDfljip fljep MKettljec ptrtrticW? *r prf* 
"batelp) mafee mee acciuatntea toitlj mvttyw&tn tie 
" booht, tofycl) either tbej? Irtt not, or unDerffanu not: 
"3 tolll not oneli? lie content to gtoe ftem areafon 
"(ana if a cannot, to turn to t&eir opinion) te alfo. 
" $wfce rop felf iji&ljl? totting to ftem * " 



* 
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" to the rule, it rifes to the third, dire&ly 



« 



contrary to it." — " How eafy to have 



c * made it otherwife, I need not prove 

<c however, the diredts fhew it very clear- 

" ly." — Shew what?— That our do&or 

is not quite fo wife as he thought himfelf : 
for this very direft would occafion two 

eighths between the alto . and the fecond 
violin : — a fault, which, on all occafions, 

he is very highly offended with ! Befides, 
I muft here acquaint him, that the refer 

lution of the ninth into the third, and 

tfrird minor efpecially, is by no means 

sgainft the rule, hccmk if is agreeable ro 
the ear: and, furthermore, Lord Abfk- 
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many examples of a like kind with the 
two here annexed. 

As to the errors of two p erf ell chords 
of the fame kind, 1 will confeis to him,. 
that I am (0 hardened a finner, on certain 
occafions, againft his JohnTrott laws, 
that I have more than once intentionally 
offended ; and if he cannot perceive the 
reafon, it will fcarce be worth while to 

inform him. 

It may not be amifs to offer the fol- 
lowing remark, on the whole of this ex- 
ample. — The modulation in zflat key, it 

is well known, is very different from that 

i^Lg{^ffi"airend or defcend •, 



m 

r « ^ 
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of Mufic, that among fuch a Multiplicity 
of buSnels, which is neceflarjr \$ the con- 
ftru&ion of harmony, fome things may 
be over-feen, fome little charafters omit- 
ted (though of fignal confequence in the 
work), in fpite of erery endeavour to 
prevent fuch miftakes? But thofe who 
are only moved with the implacable 
fpirit of ill-nature^ will always either find 
or invent topics to gratify their malevolent 
tempers. — Of this happy clafs,. we may 
rank our malked annotator, whofe deter- 
mined cenfures are,, but too glaringly, the 

ebullitions of a. mortified and fplenetic 

humour K 

But 

k Thomas Mo r ley (from whom our critic has 
drawn his mufical learning, and produced, iff bis re- 
marks, that collection of the- old EngUjb compofers, 
whofe names he fufpe&s to have ever come to my 
. knowledge) this venerable author himfelf, was not ex- 
empt from this rax of cenfure, or calumny rather, for 
writing an uferul book^and prefuming to diftinguifli 
himfelf among his brethren. Here are hi^very words : 

•But (tang tn it)tb Utttt Bait* ana Doting tit of 
rje trcrlB, tljtrt \$ nothing more fnQnt to catPffl' 

« m auB backbiting tljen ttyat toljicjj i% tnoft tntf 

w 2itD rigijt: ana tb3t, a* tbere be man? fojo MB 
*' enter into tie reaoins mp boofct for tljeir snfttf* 

" timw Co, 2 Soubt nct>Jmt Bitotrft alia MH ttm 

»9k 
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ft 

But to proceed with his Remarks. 
In the above firft example, the two in- 

ftances of a ninth being prepared in the 
eighth, is a falfe charge •, becaufe he fup- 
pofes the laft and paffing note in the 
bafs to give that preparation \ whereas, it 
is prepared in the accented note of the M- 

"jifion, which k ififtb § and, therefore, an 

allowable preparation: this he might 

eafily have .perceived, had he reduced that 
divifion in the bafs, to its fundamental, or 
accented harmony. 
The falfe refolution, which lie has 

deigned to correct, is this : " The difcord 



tfbked* 



between 



but 



41 revolving it into the eighth, according 

"it, not fo mrt) for ang pleafnre or profit tW loofce 
K for in it, u to ftntJ fomtttynf btytrtat to repine, or 
" tafce occafion of bartrtiiting; fuel) men J toarnc, tfat 
^ if in frienafttp tfrp toflUetftjer prfMitlfo *r ptf* 
"uatelf) male mte acquatnteB toitlj atis tbing. in tlje 
" booto tu^icl) either flpig I ft* itot, or unBerftanti not: 

* 3 toill not onety lie content to &toe tlje m a reafon 

* (am> if a cannot, to turn to tjjeir opinion) trat alto 
" tijinfce mp felf iji&W? Jetting to tyem *r 

* Preface to Marty j Introduction to MuGcke. 
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to the rule, it rifes to the third, direftly 



€6 
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contrary to it." — " How eafy to have 

'* made it otherwife, I need not prove 
" however, the direfts (hew it very clear- 

'f ly." — Shew what? — That our do&or 

is not quite fo wife as he thought himfelf : 
for this very direft would occafion two 

eighths between the alto . and the fecond 

violin : — a fault, which, on all occafions, 

he is very highly offended with 1 Befides, 
1 muft here acquaint him, that the refo^ 

lution of the ninth into the third, and 

tfrird minor efpecially, is by no means 
againft the rule, becaufe iris agreeable to 
the ear : and, furthermore, Lord Aber- 
corn faith ; *' the ninth is refolved in 
" a third, a fixtb, or an eighth, from 
" every one of the concords it is prepared 
" in, t$c!* And, if the example from 
his favourite Doftor Crofts will not 
convince him, I doubt he muft erafe the 
Doctor's name from the lift of his chafte 
Englifh worthies j for I could direft my 

pritic, in the anthems of this author, to 

many 
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many examples of a. like kind with the 

two here annexed. 

As to the errors of two perfeft chords 
of the fame kind, I will confeff to him,, 

that I am fo hardened a finner, on certain 
occafions, againft his John-Trott laws, 
that I have more than once intentionally 
offended *, and if he cannot perceive the 
reafon, it will fcarce be worth while to 
inform him. 

It may not be amifs to offer the fol- 
lowing remark, on the whole of this ex* 
ample. — The modulation in a fiat key, it 

is well known, is very different from that 
in the Jbarp key ; the former being the 

fame, whether you afcend or defcend ; 
whereas, if you afcend in the latter, the 
fixth muft be Jbarp, though it is fiat ii> 
defending : hence, the falfe fifth, and 
even the tritone, cannot always be avoid- 
ed. It is, therefore, to this imperfeftion 
in the fcale of Mufic, you muft impute the 
QJharp in the tenor, and the omiffion of 
not figuring that Jharp in the bafs. — And 

this is the qufe of our critic's afligmng, 

O4 ' to 
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to the above example, the worft finging 
he ever heard, Neverthelefs, thefe falie 
relations are allowable in quick move- 
punts, and may be found in the very be! 
compofitions : but in Jlow movements, 
where they can neither be accented, nor 

even made fajftng notes, they are extreme- 
ly difagreeable; and it feems, indeed, as if 

our critic had treated this diffonant tri* 

tone in a very folemn way, having, no 

doubt, tried and le-tried ic upon his harp- 

fichord, till dwelling on the difcord might 

fufficiently raifc his fpleen for the bufiqefs 
he had undertaken \. 

1 H° i. To this firft example in note^s, is added 
another bafs, to fhew the accented harmony in that 
part ; by which it evidently appears, that the lajl 
note in the divihon, or fuppofed bafs, hath no fort 
ot accompaniment in any of the parts, and, therefore, 
cannot poffibly be included in the general harmony* 
Hew then can this unaccented^ unaccompanied, and 
f^Pyajpig note be fuppofed to prepare the dijcord?~' 
Then judge, ye candid compofers, whether this ca- 
viling critic mi^ht net blufh at lb unfair a charge, 
did he not wear a mafk to hide his frame ? 

The two perfic! ffibs in the tenor, are obviated by 
removing me wte % and the tritone by adding ajharp. 

For the other example, which mews the ninth re- 
fnked in a third, fee Crofts's Anthems, vol, U 

p. 86. Pf. vi, and 41 bar. 

Example 
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Example the fecond, contains a very 
curious remark on the paffion intended to 
be there expreffed. — " It is, feemingly, 
u like the whimpering and whining of a 
H boy, who dreads a flogging, and goes 

" unwillingly to fchool, &Y."— But he has 

done me an honour in this place, which 
he did not intend ; for, as I have always 
thought, that the paffions might be very 
powerfully expreffed, as well by inftru- 
mcntal Mufic, as by vocal*, therefore, in 
my little attempts that way, I have ge- 
nerally aimed at fome peculiar expreffion. 
But, it feems, our critic has had cor- 
rection fo much in his head, that he could 
not conceive how the plaintive ftyle could 
be otherwife defcribed. Or, perhaps, he 
formed his judgement of this pafiage, from 

his own manual execution of it; and 

then, indeed, I will not difpute with him, 
but it might whine and whimper y juft in 
the manner he defcribes it. 

The clofe of his paragraph, on this 
head, may be quoted as a fample of his 
prodigious fagacity in making difcoveries. 

"IfhaU 



<c 



u 
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u I (hall only add, that if the paffages had 
" been lefs delicate, the imitations more 
juft, and the harmony in the tutti 
more perfect and complete^ it would 
" have been infinitely better Mufic," 
Or, in other words, if every part had 

been good, the whole had been better. 
A moft notable conclufion m ! 

Example the third, where the ninth 

is prepared in the eighth^ I acknowledge, 

is fo far an overfight, as, ftridtly fpeaking, 
it offends againft an eftablifhed rule •, and* 
therefore, I fhould have thought myfelf 

obliged to him for his remark, had he 
corrected with candor. If that had been 
the cafe, he might have fuppofed this 
rule was difoerifed with, for the fake of 
the JiibjeSi which is heard in the two 
principal parrs ; and to which that pat 
fage in the fecond violin, wherein is con- 
tained the difallowance, is only an accom- 



m N° i. Contains the whipping piece, but is here 
omitted, being only a matter of tafte between the 
critic and his author: and, perhaps too, it might 
rather feem cruel to produce the rod again, " how- 
" ever gracefully it icay be brandifhed." Rem. p. 37* 

panymenti 
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panyment, and there intended not to over- 
power the effeft of the fugue ; and alfo 

to prefervc a fimilar a\r y or movement 
with the upper part. However, as thefe, 
and many other liberties, are frequently 
taken by the greateft compofers, I fhall 
produce only one, from that defervedly ad- 
mired fong, Ombra cara, in Mr. Han- 
del's Opera of Rhadamiftus: this, you 
may remember, is a veryjlow movement; 
whereas, in the inftance which our critic 
has noted, the movement is rapid* and, 
confequently, any difagreeable effcft that 

might otherwife be found from the dif- 
allowance, is here loft in the flight of its 
progrefs n . 



V 



n N° 3. The minum G, in the laft bar, is F in the 

concertos, which, no doubt, is the lame alio in our 
critic's manufeript: this circumiknce, trifling as it 
is, may ferve to convince him that printers may com- 
mit errors in a large wort, as well as in zjkallone. 

In the third bar of the fecond example, the ninth is 
prepared in the eighth, which is the accented note. 

The third of thefe examples, where the ninth is pre- 
pared in the eight b^ is taken from a full anthem of 
DocturCROFTs's, vol. i. p. So. Pf» vi. and ziil bar. 

The 
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The fourth example contains a cri- 
ticifm, as ftrange as he hath reprefented 
the fault to be. His queftion is, — " Pray 

in what part is the difcord ? I doubt 



€£ 



<t 



U 



Where 



<C 



4f 



<,(, 



binding k " — And where elfe can it be 
placed ? And thus he proceeds, — " Why 
" then are the figures 7 and 9 put there ? 
For they manifeftly make the upper 
parts difcords ; but then, why are they 
not rejoined? if the bafs be a difcord, the 
" fecond maketh it fo j and the feventh 
" moft certainly is a falfe accompany- 
* f menu" — To all this I anfwer, that the 
7 and 9 are placed there, becaufe the bafs 
Hands ftill. For, when the parts are 
driving each other, and the bafs keeps 
its note, the accompanyments, on that 
account, nnuft often be extraneous ; and, 
where the tafio-foh^ or {hiking of one 
key, is not directed, the holding note 
(hould be always completely figured: 
and thence the 7 and 9 may frequently 
be found together. In this cafe, every 

difcorJ, out of the common rule of jigu- 
2 rate* 
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r at e-def cant> may be confidered as a kind 
of appoggiatura, or leaning note r where 
the difcord is often ftrongly exprefled> 
and the fucceeding concord but juft drop- 
ped upon the ear. But this is an in- 
novation againft the venerable fathers of 
harmony, and brought in by the Italians - y 
I am not, therefore, furprized, that our 
orthodox critic hath exclaimed fo violent- 
ly againft it. 

But there is another circumftance at- 
tending this example/ which our critic 
was not aware of-, and, with all his 
amazemenfat the ftrangenefs of this paf- 
fage, he has fhewiv if poffible, more folly 
than ill-nature. If he does not know, 
that the work of melody may alfo be ex- 
erted, and moft happily too, in the bajfes 
of mufical compofition, I will refer him 
to the operas, of Rameau, where he will 
find thefe appoggiaturas, and a certain 
melody, in the bafs, (peculiar, as yet, in- 
deed, to this compofer) giving the fineft 

sffe&s that can poffibly be imagined. 

As 
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As to his remark on the thinnefs oi 
the tenor in this example, he may recol- 
lect what I have faid in my directions to 
performers, at the head of thefe con- 
certos, where it is exprefsly mentioned, 
with the reafons there affigned, why the 
tenor is intended throughout the whole of 
that work, as an auxiliary, rather than as 
a feparate part °, 

In the fifth example, he has mani- 
feftly over-looked afuperior defign, which, 
at all events, he would facrifice to a flavifh 
regard of very minute difallowances ; 
and as he hath particularly challenged, in 
this place, my audacious attempts, both as 

° N°4- Fir $ example (hews the appoggiatura in the 
oafs, being the caule or our critics amazement, and 
blundering in this place. 

The ficcnA {hews the harmony independent of the 
eppoggiatura : and in the tolrd % the two pi- inripal parts 
are inverted, which proves the harmony to he juft: 

You will obferve, that in the fecond and third ex- 
amples, there is added a new tenor. The reafofl is 
this. The melcqy or this paffage in the bafs, being, 
in a great meafure, taken away, a fuller harmony is 
fubftkuted, as there is no particular air which it 
may rvsr-po-vxr : whereas, in the rirft example, the 
, tenor is unifon with the bafs, to enforce the exprefljoa 
of the appeggiaiura, or melody in that part, 

a con> 
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icompofer and critic, he muft pardon 
ie, if, therefore, I difpute his own pre- 
jtenfions in this cafe. His allegation is 
this.— " Suppofe the queftion were put 
"to a young pra&itioner in thorough- 
« bafs, What are the proper confequents 
"oiGJharp in the bafs, with a feventb 

"figured to it? Would not his anfwer 

"bfc, The G Jharp is a plain indication, 
" that A fhould be the following note ; 



feventh 



efcli 



"natural?" — To this, I need only ob- 
ferve, that as the queftion is put to a 
harrier, fo the anfwer is fuch as a 

learner only could give. But if he had 
put the fame queftion to a mafter, he 
would have (hewn him, that thefe refold 
tions may be varied many ways ; and that 

otherwife it would be a vain attempt in 
the compofer to produce variety in his 
work, feeing every novice might before- 
hand fuggeft, when any particular chord 

was ftruck, what next was to follow. 

In 
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In this example, our remarket hat! 
roundly afferted, that the allegro precedinc 
the adagio, N° 5, is concluded with \ 
full cadence in D with its Jharp third, ir 
order, no doubt, to fhew the bad effeft oi 
the fucceeding modulation into a flatty 
But this is not fad, the allegro being 
clofed in thcflftb of the key, and there- 
fore an imperfeft cadence: which, like 
the colon in writing, leaves the ear in 
expe&ation of fomething to follow ; and, 
with regard to a mufical competition, 
the- modulation, in that cafe, may deviate 
with greater freedom from the common 
rule *>. 

The 

P N° £♦ The impcrfeS cadence, which forms the 

clofe of the allegro, is here annexed, to (hew that our 

critic mil! n formed his friend, when he fcid this 
allegro was concluded by A full cadence* 

N° 6. and 7. convey nothing, fo it was thought 

uecdlefs to produce them here again. 

Thus, by the appearance of thefe maimed examples 
in notes, (defigned, no doubt, by fach /crops, to caich 
the eye, and exclude the ear) our notable projeftor 
imagined, he had fairly fubmktq^ his wfonahlt 
critique to rhe judgement of the public: but, nwy 
not iw? too imagine in our turn, that, a9 the prin- 
ciples of competition are obvious but f&fl&i ^ 
* milted 
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The- remaining examples, 6 and 7, 
make an excellent clofe to his critical re- 
marks: for, whatever errors they are in- 
tended to fhew; no perfon, unacquainted 
with the movement from whence they are 
taken, can form any juft notion about 
them. If they are defigned as fpecimens 
of the compofer's contrivance, the cri- 
tic has, indeed, afted confiftently to the 
lad ^ becaufe, if in thefe, and his other 
examples, he had produced the feveral 
pieces entire, to which they belong, this 
ingenuous method mie;ht not fo well have 
aniwered his determined purpofe of cen- 
tre. Perhaps, he was aware of this j for, 
notwithstanding he hath allured his friend, 
that he had not fcored all the concertos, 
we are not fvvorn to believe him ; nor can 
I otherwife infer, from the nature of his 



trailed- the muhliiuU would not fee into his flimfy 
objection?. I have, therefore, thought it worth 

while, not only to clear myfelf ol the injuftice he 
would have done me, had it been in his power, but 
alio to fcew the impofition he would lay on the art 
ot Mafic itfelf, by expofing his narrow and unexpe- 
rienced notions in compofuion. 

P Remarks, 
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Remarks, but that his fole intention was, 
a feeking of errors*, I fhall, therefore, 
leave him with this frank confeffion, 
which I have borrowed from Epictetus, 
(which he may alfo call an affeftation of 
learning, if he pleafes) that if he were as 
intimate with the faults of thefe concertos, 
as 1 am, he would find a great many 

more, 
■Thus I have gone regularly through 

all the objections which this doughty an- 

tagonift has been pleafed to raife againft 
thefe concertos. But I fancy I (hall be eafily 
excufed from taking the fame pains with 

his coarfe and wordy comment on the 
EiTay itfelf, in which, like a true polemic, 
he has laid down but one rule or prin- 
ciple of writing, namely, to oppofe, at all 
events, whatever I had advanced, and it> 
pervert every plain paflage, which, even io 
perverted, he had not talents to confute. 

To give one inftance. — The heat of 
his rage leems to be kindled at the af- 
front which he would infinuate I have put 

upon the Englifh compofers. And to 

draw 
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draw their fevered refentment ypon me, 

he hath alfo as falfely infinuated that I 

have equally injured the great original 

which they have imitated. 

Then he produces the following paf- 
fage. — u The Italians feem particularly 
"indebted to the variety and invention 
" of Scarlatti \ and France has pro- 
" duced a Rameau, equal, if not fupe- 
" rior, to Lullv. The Englijh y as yet, 
" indeed, have not been fo fuccefsful : but 

' c whether this may be owing to any in- 

" feriority in the original they have chofe 

" to irriitate, or to a want of genius, in 
11 thofe that are his imitators (in diftin- 

" guifhing, perhaps, not the mod excel- 

" lent of his works) it is not neceflary 
" here to determine V — This he calls a 
faucy infinuation. But faucy to whom ? 
If to his Doftorlhip only, I am entirely 

unconcerned about it. But if to Mr* 
Handel, I would be the firft to coq T 

demn it, and erafe it from my Effay : 

this, however, 1 believe, non^ but ouj 

s See Effay, p, 48, 

? 2 mm 
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critic will fufpeft •, though every one will 
cafily perceive his reafon for quoting and 
perverting it, viz. to take off the odium 
from fuch meagre compofers as himfclf, 
and to throw it all upon the character of 
Mr. Handel. 

I could wi(h to know whence this 
unnatural conjunction comes, and what 

Mr. Handel has done, chat he deferves to 

be treated with that air of familiarity 
which our author puts on, when he calls 
him his r brother.— Poor Doftor! I know 
not what tables of affinity or confan- 
guinity can prove you even his coufin- 



nglijh 



Englijh. 



? 



cmonErfli/hF was he not firit educated 



<S "J 



in the Italian fchool ? did he not com- 
pete and direct the Italian operas here 

many years? It is true, he has fince 
deigned to "Strengthen the delicacy of the 
Italian air, To as to hear the rougher ac- 
cent of our language* But to call him, 



o z> 



en that account, brother to fuch com- 

- 

'* See the Remarks, p. 62. 

pofers 
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pofers as our DoRor, I am perfuaded, is an 
appellation, that he would rejcft with the 
contempt it deferves. 

With refpeft to my countrymen, I 
thought I had fhewn a very high regard 
their genius and abilities, when 1 en- 



to — .- 



deavourcd to prove, t./at, by an unpreju- 
diced intercourfe with the world in ge- 
neral, and by a right application of iheir 
own natural good fenfe, the Englijh 
might undoubtedly receive, and improve 
tbofe advantages, which other nations 
had experienced from a like conduft; 

and, without which, no diftinft people of 
themfelves, and no profeffors in any art 
whatever, can expeft to excel. 

Neverthelefs, our fanguine critic has 
treated this impartiality, as relinquifhing 
the merits of my own countrymen ; nor 

will he be fatisfied with any thing lefs 
than a plenary acknowledgement, that 
they are not only fuperior to all other na- 
tions, in their mufical abilities, but, in all 
former times, have deferved the fame pre- 
eminence. — Such a pofkion muft furely 

* fecm 
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feem falfe, and highly abfurd to all judges 
who efteem it a virtue to be national, bye 
not to be bigoted. 

But it is the indelible ftamp of mean 
and trifling fpirits, to envy and depreciate 
the talents of thofe whom they vainly 
ftrive to rival. — To this we may juftly im- 
pute the falfe odium which fome have 
endeavoured to throw on this nation, as an 
encourager of foreign artifts.- — Can any 
thing redound more to its reaj glory? 
does not this generous regard to merit, 
of whatever country, fpread the name 

and genius of the Englifh to the moft 

diftant climes, and render them an honour 
to human nature ? 

With regard to Mufic, h^d we been 
left to ourfelves, without the lead inter- 
courfe w'ith other nations, it is hard to fay 
what might have been the reigning tafte. 
If we may judge from the high claims of 
thofe profeflbrs, who contemptuoufly re- 
ject all foreign improvements, I am afraid 
we fhould have had no great caufe to boaft 
of any fuperior excellence. 

% ** Yet 



\ 
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Yet, perhaps, I may be miftaken ; had 
this been the cafe, it is not improbable 

but (as the names of Handel, Bonon- 
cijo, Gemwjani, &c. had then never 
been heard of) our Do&or would have 
reigned, at prefent, fupreme over our mu- 

fical kingdom, and proved his hereditary 
right by a lineal defcent from his great 

jure- father Doftor Bull \ 

Having 

4 The following extracl from the Fa/Il Oxon. will, 
I apprehend, entertain the reader; as at once giving 
him a character of this famous Doctor, and an idea 
of the tafte of that fort of Mufie, which oar re- 
marker fo highly applauds. tl John Bull, (that 
" prodigy of a man, fee Remarks on the EiTay, 
p. C4O who had practi fed the faculty of Muiic 
lor 14 years, was then admitted bachelor of 
" Muiic. — This perfon, who had a mo it prodigious 
u hand on the organ, and was famous throughout 
"the religious world, lor his church Muiic, (the 
M words or ibrne of which are extant) hid been 
44 trained up under an excellent mailer, named 
U B li t%\ man, organitt ot queen Elizabeth's 
** chapel, who died mrch lamented in 1591. This 
'* Buthmax, perceiving that he had a natural 
" geny to the faculty, fpared neither lime nor labour 
" to advance it to the unnoit. So that, in fhort 
" time, he being more than matter of it, which he 
u fhewed by his mod admirable compofiticn?, played 

u and fung in many churches beyond the leas, as 

" well as at heme, he took cccafion to go facogmto 
c *• into 



u 
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Having placed our Doctor, on *hls 

t £ 

■ ' i 

ce into France and Germany. At length, hearing of 
" a famous mufician, belonging to a certain bathe* 
** dral, (at St. Omefs, as I have heard) he applied 
" himfelf as a novice to him, to learn fomething of 
<c his faculty, and to fee and admire his works. This 
" mufician, after fome difcourfe had paflcd between 
them, conduced Bull to a veftry, or Muiic fchool, 






joining to the cathedral, and (hewed to him a 
"kffbz or Jong of 'forty parts, and then made, a vaunt- 
** ing challenge to any perfon in the world to add 
** one more part to them, fuppofing it to be fo com- 
* 4 pleat and full, that it was impoffible for any mortal 
•' to correcl, or add to; it. .Bull,* thereupon, ,de- 
* 6 firing the ufe of ink and ruled paper, (fuch as 
<; we call mufical paper) prayed the mufician to lock 
•' him up in the faid fehool for 2 or 3 hours ; which 
V- being done, not. without great difdain by the 
«* mufician, Bull, in that time, or Iefs, added forty 
*f more farts to the faid kjfon, ox Jong. The mufician, 
* K thereupon, being called in, he viewed it, tried 
ct it, and re-tried it. At length he burft out in to. a 
c< great ectafy, and fwore by the great God, that k 

"that added thofe forty parts, mtijl either he the devil j 

" or Dr. Bully &c."— But, which of thefef eminent 
perfonages had the. greateft. mare in this wonderful 
performance, we are not able to determine, feeing 
it hath perifhed in the wreck of time, from which, 
not even all its fourfcore parts could defend iti 
Neverthelefs, the fame of thefe great mulical deeds 
hath lived in the records of Parnajpts; and, no doubt 
but our critic, by his vicinity to that happy manful, 
hath already in view/ the diftant eminence of being 

enrolled among thofe chiefs who have done" fuch 
wonders . 

throne 
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throne in this ideal kingdom, I . very. . 
refpe&fully t^ke my leave of Kim. 
But, in a fentence or two more, I will 
beg leave to deliver my' fentiments 
of Mr. Handel, which, I am * Hire, 
will contradict nothing I have laid in 
my Eflay; and, I flatter •.myielf, will be 

affented to by the rational part of our 

miifical judges. 

Mr. Handel is, in Mufic, what hiV 
own Dryden was in poetry \ nerv.ous, 

9 

exalted, and harmonious •, but voluminous, 
and, confequently, not always correft. 
Their abilities equal to every thing ; 

their execution frequently inferior. Born 
with genius capable of foaring the boldefi 
flights $ they have fometimes, . to fuit 
the vitiated tafte of the age they lived 
in, defcended to the loweji. Yet, as 
both their excellencies are infinitely 

more numerous than their deficiencies, 

fo both their chara&ers will devolve to 
laieft pofterity, not as models of perfec- 
tion, yet glorious examples of thofe 

CL. amazing 
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amazing powers that a&uate the human 
foul. 
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Tear mojl bumble fervmt^ 
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POSTSCRIPT 




Shall here give the remark of a 

friend. 

" You have fpokenof Ariftotle, p. 177. 
" as of one who did not hold an eminent 
" rank smongft the. fons of Aplh> but 
" played a fort of fecond repiem in that 
" concert, I am fomewhac afraid, left 
" you fhould offend certain Academics, 
" who, upon this occafion, may let fly at 
w you a fyllogifm in Barbara, or Bocardo, 
" and attack you with authorities. I 
" would therefore advife you to add, that 
" Cicero and ghintilian reprefent Arijiotk 
M as one of the mod ingenious, elegant, 
" and polite writers*, which affords a fa- 
u vourable preemption, that his verfes 
" cannot be bad ; and yet, on the other 
" hand, who more eloquent than Cicero^ 
" whofe verfes are certainly of the fa- 

11 mily of the Mcdiocres ? It is alfo to be 

Ct 2 « ob- 
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« obferved, that this philofopher exercifed 
" h ; s talents in the poetic way, corn- 



er 



fchoh 



" tichs, &c. and is commended, as a 
" good poet, by Julius Scaliger, Daniel 
" Heinftus, and Rapin. The firft of thefe 
" critics went fo far as to affirm, that he 
" was in no refpeft inferior to Pindar* 
u But for thir partial determination of 
" Scaliger, when he went to the Elyjian 



4t 



fields, 



a 



oft 



oft 



" Let us then rather be favourable, 
K than fevere in our judgement upon this 
" great genius, and leave his poetical 
n ;;/;■*;,/ ambiguous, till they be decided 



a 



bv vour antagonifi 



<z %*'*. 






able and willing to fettle this 
€i (C'ufa ■•point j and to difcuis the pre 



"ai J the ccn" 



You nuy thus read, in p. 177. 
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driftotk may juftly be ftyled 



t.,**** ,*.* criticifm and true judge- 
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ment in poetry, and though he was him- 
felf a compofer of verfes, yet he holds 
not the fame rank amongft the poets as 
amongft the critics. 
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